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TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


elie 
Larrer IV. . 
Felleir-Countrymen, Demanders of Constitutional 


Reform,— 
We have hesrc.a gxeat-deal lately of religion and morals, 


he danger they underge,-uet from the-conrt, or | tions, 
and of the a ey , een or ' vice and pfivatd ruin, because a fourth may 


the taxes, of the Pope €as.0f old), or the Inquisition, or | 
the liceutions Dynasty,.of te Bovnsons, or attributing | 
the most horrible injustice to. the Divisiry, or from bad 
magi@trates, OF Worse SETVANS of magistrates, or inequality 
in theexecuiion.of taws, or broken promises, or seat-sell- 
ing, Onibribery, or perjury, or the spirit of money-getting, 
or létteriés, ‘or elnirping politicions, or maudlin metaphysi- 
cians,—uit from’ Reform !—from Reform, Fellow-coun- 
trymen.—from the demand that. the Constitution shonld 
be what it-ought, and iniquity of afl sorts be less powerful. 

‘Fis accusation has been made, in a general way, by 
wpeatore im Parliament; and more particularly, by two 
classes of writers, owe of them consisting of the sharping 
politicians. just. mentioned, and the other including the 
Stprconls aud maudlin metaphysicians.. Oneof the lat- 







swindler, and adulterer,” in short, the “ hypocrite.” 
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sbueyigk himself to. bring alt that cen NndgAtand fre 
te slg iP ah 8 a: sh get curtain: lose | ut pram 
ind t ing another bodk, in \ibich he repeais’, you: and 
" more distiuctly, and warns the people against | Kt'va ;—‘ where are the rights that we 

vob ag their interests to the hands of “ the gamester, upon as our reward ?”—* Oh,” it may be answered, “ one- 
‘T'o | of you is a notorious gamester, another a swiodler, and 
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| Generals? (We leave notoriety to fil up the name.) Ate 


the people ulways to see Septennial Parliamebts idstead ‘of 
shorter ones, because another of their advocates’may be a 
swindler, like-—— (we leave this to be filled by-clerks in 
office.) Are they, without a remonstrance, to see the 
Hubeas Corpus Act suspended, becanse a third may be 
an adulterer, like—~ (iny Lord Etsewsorgoven may be 
ood effiough to supply the passage here.) Are they, ia 


| fine, to suffer the grossest Parliawentary Corruptions, 


broken promises, servility, bribery, seat-selling, perjury, 
‘ ‘ontempt of the popular roice, hurried and Hegal. PES rice 
&e. &e. with their melancholy public 
a hypocrite 
‘like hundreds on the other sidé,—aye, even aperdat a one 
asa man who, with tears of brandy and water in hig eyes, 
shall hold up the Bible as our sole good, without bei 
a word of it! 


It is not a new thing, brit its impudence altvays gives it 
a certaia air of the surprising, to see detlumation against 
vice artaying itself in defence of corruption. And really 
to hear charges of gaming and adultery brought forwerd 
in behalf of all that the Allied Generals and their. Master, 
with their retainers in ordinary, have helped to set up, is « 
return somewhat too amusing for the promises they have 
broken with the people. ‘There és something new in this 
feature of the thing. Such is the answer, We suppose, that 
the transcendental hireliags on. the Continent are encou- 

von 19 ghee the people, when th 

‘berties and Canatitd 
yours,” the Prussian’ m 








what. persons this writer alludes, I really do not know, | a third an sdulterer, so that the test of you can have no 
pore: perhaps from,e distaste at knowing more of. private | rights.” Such is the spirit of the enactments of King Fen- 


storythtay I ean-possibly help, and partly from being | ptvanp, which are so many i 


lied answers to. the irreli- 


lous with public men persdnally, than any other | gious and immoral fogues who were villainous enougit (it 
cond.” er this 1 know ; ;—that no wyiter hassach a} was certainly a criminal aistake) to save his ee = 


jeoahg hak’ 
I puting own 
hs Conegpnion Birr Right 


3.as the very subtle per- | ‘hin, and to ask him to make it a decent one, in 
credit :—this I believe also, that if | which he promised to do. Hot he lias kept ya 
Right men, Legitimates, Place-} we all know! He published a pretty littl eities of ia ~ 


hueters,. oc whatever —e chuse to cali themselves, donot | sort the other day, prohibiting a number of books, among 
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of chatlenge, the} which are M, de Cowstast’s Prineiples of v foie La- 
und worse, Gut | croix’s Elements of. the Toe. the Pro te, 


“and even 
poor ei was" ne Theodore, besides 
other w "ng tot Inquisition,” injurious 

Fe the Sevens,” tempting tg rebel 
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ehall engleavour to shew yor what is the actual morality 


tke this affectation as a high compliment :—for you, it 
ys » the nanders of Conttoa Reform, 


Being libertines and “hypocrites. They may do what they 
_ please with your liberties and properties, (hough a great 


~ yooh, that he counot endure in his age. Shall quips and sen- 


. Tysrrap of applying for ¥ injunction against Fag Tiler, 
; hey! 


> age of that genitlenmt”s pen, ‘he tras hothing to fear from 


194 er pte BXAMINER pep res 


fT == ioailee 


i hale E Sh. og akg a LLL LEE LEELA 
- . : ° e : - ‘ ; of 2 } : « ” . 
other, and faithful - and that it is not ofténer witnessed, is | his reputation “ sometwnat auacks.” A. strong dose of 


. *-* . , ‘yt 
: : +. ef a Jacobin spirit of Wat Tyler may be of use to get the 
the fi res asure, not of-m ve-itself, but of | the Jacobin sj s hea 
} fault, in great me asure, not oF marriag ; ‘ sickly taste of the Poet-laureate and Quarterly Reviewer 
marriage e@s turned into an indissoluble knot, and occasion- ’ 


. . out of durmouths. ' ; 
ing frets and claims, on it’s own-account, foreign to the The beat thieg for Mr. Southey (if sve might be aj. 


“pature of affection. Even our Lay-Preacher might pos | [owed to advise) would be for his friends to say nothing 


sibly think it going too far to deay a whole body of men | about him, and for him to say nothing about other people. 
their duc, because one of them was not fond of his wife. | We have noting 7 ~ ws ae _ os man,” or 
: “Tet : Southe > apostate; but we have some- 
Nay, we are not sure (considering all the various powers a with Mr. Southey the wy in| ans 
of histwo-edged eword) that in case he met with any oe . little strange, that? while this gentleman is getting an 
Reformér who ‘toved his wife, (and we heppen to know injunction against himself #s the author of Wat Tyler, he 
more than ome) he would not be inclined to eut bim np for | js recommending gagging bills against us, and the makinz 
that; and 10 prove to him,. from the Lives of. the Suints, | up by force for his deficieney in argniment ? There is a 
er the Memoirs of Bayle, (no matter which); Mhat a wife vay keeping 7 sf eee — 
is aN IncdAvenient or rather Over-convenient thing (it ts al! ; CONSNt 10 practical ane specuta HORS... VV hat 
thé sane) whieh tends to divert one from wniverss! love. } 4°© YS, to think of a tan wo. 1¢ 2 BOW & flagitious a 

“a Mice % + ae’ OFE.4 diary,” (to use the-epithets which Mr. Soutpey appiies to 
and that i is mueh better, like the scholar in CuavuceR, to} the Editor of the Examiner), “a palliater of murder, ia- 


~ have atone’s bed-head surrection, and treason,” and anon a pensioned seribbler 
*-A twenty beoks clothed in black and red” of court poetry and court politics ? If the writer of the 
Of Jacob Behmen, end therewith drinks new :— ' article on Parliamentary Reform thinks the Editor of this 
* T wet.whiehas the fier ef them two.” | Paper ‘a flagitious incendiary,” “ a palliater of murder, 


My paper, I find, has been gradually running out on a } insurrection, and treason,” what does the Quarterly Re- 
part or 4 subject, which I idleided ‘ald to totveh inci- | “ewer think of the author of Wat Tyler ? What, ‘on the 
dicta ethindtithe oo a | din the | Other hand, does the author of Wat Tyler think of the 
entany >.capecially ag these gentry- are exposed in the Quarterly Reviewer? What does Mr. Southey, who 
following article.m the full glare of their own brass, J certaihly makes a very aukward figure between the two, 
must therefore defer the remainder till next week, when I | think of himself? Mr. Coleridge indeed steps in to the 
assistance of his friend in this dilemma, and says (urtsaying 
all that he says beside). that the ultra-jacobimecal opinions 
advanced in Wat Tyler were “ more an honour to the 


1 





of their masters the Corruptionisis, merely judged by their 


dasa Bre roms ‘* so PAT they rit pevearege ape Writer’s heart than an imputation on his understanding }’ 
“2 y $Sake some Of the worst vices | Bo it'so,. The Editor of this Paper will, we dare say, 
among « whole people, at the very moment when they | agree to this statement from disinterested motives (for be 
affect to inveigh against them in individuals. is pot answerable for any ultra-jacobinical opinions), as 
Tn the mean time, Fellow-cowutrymen, you cannot but | we suppose Mr. Southey will accede to it from pure sel- 


love. He hardly thinks that he was “ a knave and fool” 

fort ly, as he calls all those who fo y agreed*or now 

diy with him: he only thinks Wish.» Coleridge an 
0 


the Courier, that he was not quite so “ wise and vi $ 
then, as he is at present! Why not thea extend the same 
charitable interpretation to those who have held a middle 
course between his opposite extravagances ? We are sure 
that. to be thought @ Hitle less wise and virtuous than that 
celebrated person thinks himself, would content the ambi- 
tion of any ‘moderate man. Will he allow: of nothiog 
short of the utmost intolerance of jacobiniam.or antt-}aco- 
binism ? Or will he tolerate thiaintolerance in nobody 
but himself? "Ibis seems. to be his feeling ; and it also 
seems to be Mr, Coleridge's opinion, whose maudlin me- 
thodistical casuistry leads him to clothe Mr. Southey’s po- 
litical sins with apostacy as with a garment, “and to’plead 
one excess of folly and indecency as a’ complete set off 
against another. ‘t'o be a renegado is with him to be 
virtuous. | The greater the sinner, the greater the. saint, 
says the Courier. Mr. Southey’s Muse is confessedly not 
avestal; but then she is what ts much better, a Magdalen. 
Now a Magdalen is a person who hag_returned to her 
first habits and notions of virtie: but MroSe 3 fab- 
rre- 
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adv 


al of sé" excellent a cause, that ‘you have n@ 
exettse, not even thaf of worn-out hearts and hopes, for 
snilulging, any one of you, in the least excess, It is your 
opposers, the restorers of Inquisitions and Bounsoy Dy- 
Hiosties, the’ promisers, the readers of “ great inoral lessons,” 
that have the exclusive privilege of gambling, cheating, and 


many of them are rank Knaves; but you must not be so 
indecent as.to think of recovering any of said liberties and 
properties, because some of you may be like them f 
A_ hearty laugh, Fellow-countrymen;.-and we will 
proceed. 
Your wnalterable friend and servant, 
Twe Examiyen. 


Se rete ene 

THE COURTER. AND “ THE WAT TYLER” 
Doth net the appetite alter ® A man loves the: meat in his 
relled Mase'is at present'in hi sherri 3 ; 
up her ose at saneore jentalnin of reform « da; we 
think Mr, Southey has a fairer to the degree of 
epee pity -naturediy agsi him: friends, 
that of a pickpocket or highwayman. turned thief-tak«r or 
ing’s evidence ; for he in fact beliés his own character to 
blackea every honest pringiple, and takes the geverament 
‘ rae atl i reward for betraying better men than himself; ~There ere. 
his own, . "The Wat. Fler,” as Me, Golerulgerhas:per- has the Cburicr obscrves,..youthfal: indiscretions, tout there 
eontlieg it, can do the author no great harm: it only proces | are also, riper, and more: deliberate esrors. \A. womans 
that he Was ouce a wild euthusiast ; of the tice characters, more liabie fo prostituse her person: at ni —&, mans 
or hes Mr. Southey-is a candidate with thé public, this more likely to prostitute his understanding at 
@ the most endicble for hint to wppear ia. ‘At present ' do not sve the exact parallel whith tie fourier 


fners and these paper bullem of the brain awes ma 
uf . 
éareer of his humour ?— Muck Ado abond Nothing. rom the 









Mr, Southey wonld do Well to apply for an® injunenon 4 
eguinst Mr. Coleridge, who bas undertaken lis defenee in | k 
the Cyurigr, Mf he can escape from theominots patron- 
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«een moral repentance and political profligacy. A’ man. 


Po og nt A ar ae 
Se a 





in their onhaltow'd principles; the bad 

ey vs the Courier, apay surely express an abhorrence of his wane Sonat earned a Vietory over the weak, 

ad vices, we of druakenness, Yes, and he may also ex- ve vacillating, inconsistent rood. ; 
Mr. Coleridge thinks that this triampl overhimeelf and the 


t 
1 . '. . 
sresa a great abliorrence of his.present viees, because his 
poet-laureate is a triumph to us. God forbid ! ~It shews 


Pine 45 


o~ rons ag 
ore 


ae opinion, as well as that of allimpartial persons, con- . ena 
demns hiseondact: butit would be curious if» man were that he knows as little about us ashé does about himself. 
to express a great abhorrence of his present opinions, and his question of «postucy may be summed-up in-a very 
+ is only a less degree of impudence for a man to express few words:—First, if Mr. Southey is not an apostate, we 
a great abhorrence of his past opinions ; for if he was not should like to know who ever was? Secondly, whether 
a hypocrite, he must bave held those opinions, as he bolds the term apostafe is a term of reproach? — If it has ceased 
his present ones, because he thought them right. A man | '9 beso, it is another among the triumphs of the present. 
is at liherty to condemn his errors. in. practice as much as | king’s reign, and a greater proof than any brought forward 
he pleases: it is a point agreed upon. But be is not at | '" the Quarterly Review of the progress of public apirit and 
liberty to condemn his errors in theory-at the same unmer- | Political independence amoug’us of late years! “A man 
ciful rate, becanse many people still think them right— | ™4y chatige his opinion. Good. But if he changes his 
because it is the height of impudence in him to assume his | OPinion as his interest or vanity would prompt,- if he de- 
own forfeiied opinion as the invariable standard of right | Semsthe weak to go to the stronger side, the change 1s a 
and wrong? and the height of indecency to ascribe the | $"8Picious one ; aud we shall have a right to impute it 
conclusions of others to bad motives, by which he can} father to a defect of moral principle thay to an accession of 
only arraign his own. Certainly all the presumption of. intellectual strength. Again, no man, be he who'he may, 
indirect and dishonest motives lies against Mr, Southey’s | has 4 right to change his opinion, and to be violent en 
unloohed-for conversion, and not against hig origifal prin- | OPPasity sides of a question, — For the only excise for dog- 
ciples. Will he deny this himself? He must then retract | "teal. iptolerance’s, that the person who holds an opi- 
“what he says in the Quarterly Reviaw ; for he there says | Mion is totally bknded by habit to all: objections against 
that “the late war was so popular for three and twenty | it, so that-he can see nothing wrong on his own side, and 
years together, that for any one to be against it (and much | 9othing right on the other; which cannot be the case with 
more to be a jacobin, as he was, half that time), exposed | 28Y person who has been sincere in the opposite opinion. 
bim to contempt, insult, persecution, the Joss of property No. one therefore has a right to alt anoilicr* the greatest of 
and even of life.” ‘The odds, we grant, were against Mr, scoundrels” for holding the opinions whieh he himself once 
Southey’s pure reason ; they proved too much for hiim.— held, without first formally acknowledging that he himself 
According however to the new theory of political integrity, | ¥43 the greatest of hypocrites when he maintained these 
to be a steady, consistent, conscientious. whig or tory, 1s opinions, When Mr. Southey subscribes to theseconditions, 
+ nothing. It is the change of opinion that stamps its value} We Will give him a licen-e to rajl on whom and ag tong as 
on it, and the more outrageous the change, the more me- | he pleases: bat not+-till then! Apostates ate violent in 
ritorious the infyiny attached to it. It is the-sacrifice of | their opinions, because they suspect theif truth, evén when 
all principle that 1s. the triumph of. corruption :. it is the | they are most sincere: they are forward to vilify the 
shameless effrontery of a desertion of the people that is the motives of those who differ from them, because their own 
chief recommendation to the panders of # court; it is the | 8@ more than suspected by the: workd t We proceed to 
comempt, the enaning scorn-and infamy, which is poured | 2Otce the flabby defence of the Wat Tyler’ from the 
ons patriotisragutd independence, dy shewinig thegratli: | well-knovw pen of Mr. Colendeaaee as fat, ds- we can 
cal baseness und fickleness of ite professors in the most | Wdersian@it, proceeds upon the fovlowing assamptions:— 
startling point of view, that stresgthens the rotten foun- 1. That-Mr. Southey ras only 19 when he wrote it, and 
dations of power by degrading | uman nature. Poor Bob | had forgotten, fram that time to Us, all the principles and 
Southey! how they laugh at him! What are the abuse | sculiments contained in it. 
and contumely which we areinthe habit of hestowin» Answer. A person who forgets all the sentiments and 
ren aan eemneies with the al contempt, the flicker- prose to which he Was most attached tut nineteen, can 
fronds “he ‘td play round the lips of his new~fangled lave mo sentiments ever after worth being attached to. 
s, when they see “ the Man of Flimanity” decked }-Further, it is’ not trae that Me. Soy ave up -the 
ceneral prineiples of Wat Tyler, which he wrote at nine- 
teen, till almost ‘as mary years, after. - He did not give 


Out in the tri Paes of his prostitution, and ‘feel the rank- 
ling venom of their hearts soothed by the flattering reflection 
years after he Wad teceived his Trish © 
te did trot give them up til with this 


aa and genius are. mere  fiarketable. cominodi- | them. up till many. 
Pe ck bat a squeeze must that- be which Mr. Canning | pensionsin 1800. | 
ne hand that wrote-the Sonnet-to’ Old Sarum,‘ and | leaning to something beyomt “ the stides: of Ms magic 
. meee of Rotten Boroughs in the Quarterly Review ! | Janthorn,” and.“ the pigasing fervour of the imagination,” 
tl! ve eee was at first suspected of being the author of | he wags canted: ont of ibe ‘by the misty ‘metaphysics of 
Gee article: no one has attributed Wot Tyler tothe | Mr. Coletidge, Mr. Southey betug m0 conjuror in sucir 
a ee pen of that glib orator and consistent anti-jacobin. | matters,-and Mr. Coleridge hd a great quack, The 
ia What are the pretensions of that gentlemdn’s proffigate | dates of his works will shew this; As It was indeed excel- 
lit ae y Opposed to Mr. Southey’s profligate versati- | lenfly well shewn iu the Monin Chivontcle the other day. 
adie Ee puifal spectacle does’ his sneaking, eeryile | His Joen of Arc, bis Sonnets au i eviptions, his Lette: s 
beretaned dao party meke, compared with Mr. Southey’s | from Spain and» Portugal, his Am Anthony» ny 
Canal Sod -nognemiions on. of ,one!. Me.} which was published Mr Coleridge's "Fite, Famine, aid 
hecateall bas t served .a cause; Mr. Southey bas] Slanghier,” ated series of invective: ageitie Kink, Prices 
of Ailart -~ ine Gating threw Contempt on se cay and Nobles, im favour of tbe French Reévolmion and 
tent Of witiedees wit; Mr. Southey has done ¥: by hia} agaist war and taxes, up to the year 1800: Why does 
ail” Wee ~ “This, this is the unkindest blow of } re not get an mjrnetion agninet all these? "To set esidevall 
. shonld not mind any thitg but that ;—that is | Mr. Southey’s peebig publications, porte ey 
Bip grit 5 | : wt o nS ne es 
| | fad changed -alf his ¢pinionst Eee 
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the reflection that stabgiug, ie fo'erect a i 
| ett Bad the hive ; sinuafion tht he dad: 
By which diankind now ee siege a ae after, when Me-S. and Mr. C., in conjunetion, wrote: 
‘Adiarke ott SE Moresricts om he Fail of Robespiere, i= therefore not trve: Bot Me. Cole- 
with cach other) faith mug firm: i.) fridge never troubles: if about facts ordates; he ia 
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Ss ie slides c : - 
aenging- in a shealeeaiaak aes ae lanthorn,” and iB | raged cattle of Admetus that Mr, S 
. poetical inspiration. assueiate with during his ob:cure sare Was fain te 
5 cure metamorphosi 
pPuosis and 





















« ; 
2. Phat Mr. Sonth 
60s WR ied ey was a mere boy when A GuUrins 
: vat Sa ead enlertained jacobin eedetess : Sad eit strange jacobin disguise? Did the Cdleridzes, the W : 
: ¥ (ud, ve felt asa child, asd hannhl is = tsteoke worths, the Lloyds and Lambs and Co 8, the W ord.. : 
. OF tO blcodshed, taxes, bribery ina nceaaon. ate the Hazlitts, and the Cobbetts, in ie Arecede the des 
. ollen-haroughs, places neil dain , ) on, | Southey “ tuning hi PS ge eet eo steming to ma 
. . ion “ ; bene f 3 mystic hat ee pO ur, 
ae nou ns is hecome a cae ne mS ee ‘ ot acres ‘t heo-philanthropist ? Be Paaes mpl the yet 
i ings, an thinks th ee -. nathi ns ay CHHUAISH southey has gat ** ar oe 4 S ONLY singe M: . Wa! 
« ab tte ee: WULNE 80 deligh/ fu aba . y Jas Sat - Qiuiring to°the voung-eved c T . 
Pct ty war, famine, bloodshed. aoe Sai s 7 toes 2 Barrymores, the ( coleneue tian on pera, : o 
- tion, rollen-boroughs, pl . oar Mu troehlines, that his n:; Stee vrds, and the tor 
' out ar . 2Ces a} } . ; : a ‘ Ns natural ge ; ; ue 5 
Cigalarty, his own, om P and pensions, and par- | sentiment have found their Bar ae ne mone purity of the 
Ans Fae be Cone 3 pro; vel and rew: 
at Tyler yo Mr. Coleridge tells us that when he wrote nice canta vi nee a to. the charge ee. i e | io 
ms . he was a man of ge Tr . an iscreet admirahon 2, - ase iftte > ist 
Nir. South of genius and learning. ‘Tl of the Apallo of Jacobinis 
ak ey was a wise nan when | , at ¢ did not however find his | dacobinism, We Bu 
we do not preter en he. wrote this poem; | he | find his lite three avd twenty years 
tend: that be bh $8 poem, | he iad dropped it: in a thistle.” ; ty years after ret 
thi . ".° e bas ever been so, is i Cia thistle. W e saw . 
) a ona: This we ie heuehs aoa th. 34 oe eh heard him with our owa eare aot cake ie - — sg 
; that all that. Mr. Sout! pat- | long; and we can swear | . My loud and jus 
poetry, he did befo Mr. Southey has done Best iv "4 eee ear he was as. well satisfied with hi ; hat 
’ re he chan ed | * own music as weecot id | 4% . 6“. ed with his he 
wll that Fle: ngea bis political creed; that] c . WP COUN Ue, A steps avtninadece nt,” —:; oi 
Mariner, Chrtatahel the Plaree Grane, his Pe ais:een | complmen), tn:the sive. of Dogterry, Nia ae * 
his Tre ’ dbel, the Three Graves, his P on ) his Iriend and to himself. as one of his ear ANA Es Sow Pays oa 
: gedy, he had written wl , bis Poems andj ditors. Now whetl Ss of his early ragged au- lat 
account. he must hay en when, according to his own | ¢ i whether Mr. Southey has since thi ¢ peri 
; uve been a ver LE EY ascended to heaven or des @ that period 
erSON ¢ / y ignoraat, idle, thoughtless | leave i aven or descended to the e: a” be 
cahietin os a oan we ae Mis Me Words: t tins ak thaifae chen US prepa oe ie Bot bases < 
. , ae, ’ z ens . ” Pr a é af > . +r 4 » ° si . + 
SEAT Sake Pees ine mone | ae eae shen preg pocsiarewe wre ag AIS 
mdulging ** the tese persons have Gone in poetry, | x » he (Mr. Southey) was “a young man f , 
3 > pleasing ferv . poetry, 1a | rious visions ¢ a young man full of glo- mi 
tion,” gives no vy F 5 tervour of a lively imaoi os COnCcETHING the possibilities of hums 
gives veight to their politic: , uvery gina-} heeause his lofty, imazinat vs of human nature los 
they didit, wl if political opinions at the 1 is lofty, imaginative and inaoce os : : 
iat they have d : 7 ONS 1 time | mistaken it odie. 2 RT ’ naocent: spirit, had lik 
: sophy hg Wey Have Gone since ii scicice or hi aken its own virtues and powers for ; ot a 
establish the : “ace or philo- | racter of mankind.”—S: powers for the average clia- m 
Lar: All h their senate a, ake” tha | fi of mankind.”—Since Mr. Sout! ge cli 
) . , » than we} he he : Mr. Southey w 
| Maniihe eee s that they have as poets and Sh | he has changed his tone. Asinos aetniay d rot tO court, 
: inust be thrown into the scale of Ievoluti en | Mr. Coleridge’s politic: ao ecent, Is tha 
Reform. heir jacobin ri a) SCa e of Ites olution and 4 Ti 7 Ps : wal logic? en W 
jacobin poet Doe devmceneman amge to their | pose 2. cao ve ae nat aimminaseAtaduattiabeiens evi 
powers have ha ed 7.5 @ Brst, thew poetical ev L thé Lime, Ub at’ yles, which is ade &, : | 
- iy =i dteia gge ’ and been comparativel ¢ 1. | zu which moh-ovraturs 4 nial a ; . . 2 rf amatic poem, Nt 
of au ded ani . es y OF whol sane ard rioters figure, w } a 
sification, every thing dow: en Answer. ‘Thi fF OE ee a 
ig, Was revolution: very Taing GOW to their spell- | oy” nswer. ‘This allusion to the’ de: ; tl 
happily did not aaa Cheir poetical innovations un- | Shakespear is certainty untortanat gs nem ¥ 1 
hajon. As thei many wore than the Frencl Diva, | himself hints as r ate, an r. Coleridge 
n. As their ambition was baulked i HICH HEV Or much, Rieters and mob- var ch 
v . ; nlked _ - | Hoe the . | nc Ye preachers are 
can Socom ipeas ndcossary tor the “ cer The King aed'the Avehbist appear int? the Fab: Tyler.” P 
methi : , e@ resties . 5 : thbishop come f : eT ee ye 
not change their st to get ato police; as they eould persons, according to Mr V ke a forward mn theinown 
ar style, they changed thei Sans ent ; Mr. Colertye,- with appropriate 
instead of tvritine bopnl ged their principles; and sentiments, labelled aud put mt wee ppropriat: 
prose, —Mr, Sout popular poetry, felt to seribbling venal | example :— put into their mouths. Jor 
Mr. Coleridge's of ho wah ike Mr. Wordsworth’s or | _Phitpot. Every moment brin « 
the unbiassed, an a Se rene except as it is his own, | Fresh tidings of our peril. gs si 
ing and feelin ne “d dictate of tns own understand- + Aing. It were wel : . 
‘unit echo of the oni wee ar wretched, canting, falas 1 ayes oem what they ask. sti 
are courtiers by pro mon «Oe world. Poet-laureates Wee nee Aye, that my liege fir 
« — turaily jacobine, All the ; but we say that poets are na- | Grant fi hos ot boldly furth to meet them, : to 
been so, with a single ex pocts of the preseat day lave | Mvantime, the ube yee ke pherdesc Mirco tne ae dt 
‘ious to mention. If they ion, which it would be invi- Will gather round Caden ‘ The ater summtoned 
only sheep thee Susbaley 1 tele owe. chobeneers’ onel Vhes Aholows Sou of.pir posh © 2 t-norm car 
their patural geuerosit aa eit OWD characters, and that Walworth. Were but their ringleade M 
lofly, imaginative wind - romanuc euthusiasm, ** their Would soon disperse. gleaders cut off. the rabble H 
OX >. 10ceRt spirits,” : . 
prool against the incessant, Rieke hee have pot been boven ok burdeu of the Courier all last week, and [ T 
i ree "The poets, we at rca of any weeks last past and to come, : » and tor th 
wa vey are worth keepi hen, are withus,] # 0 
of their heads and et oni We take the sound part Of the three persous that Mr. Coleridge ¢ 
C‘owrier a present of tl , and make Mr. Croker and the ee avachrouism, bas selected anes are bya. mont prepes 
% rest, Wh AT. nut was at the ti . : 4 s¢ his axinine audit ry. W 
are, let the dreaded pame of mode at the philosophers | stripting bard of ni ime id qeestion:.a bay st school, uot 6 Re 
. 3 AMD . rn philosophy answ b & ty vneteen or uine aud twenty, tut | 
. r Coleridge compares us lo the pone oy, * declaiming on the patriotism of B Vo Huts rea ehool- th 
tuoso, the ass, that ound long-eareél virt he would at that time, ha rutas.” Ax to Mr. Cobbett, 
him when he llo’s lute, “ left behind of his hard hoofs, have be Fe couse in bis wayyiwith one kick 2 
thenceforward with. ali o - oun natural place to sit | knoe ae Mr, Sonthey’s J stores “7 mn rcieonage 7 “ the green 4 
~ ‘ uses . at hock oO ; » oer aud‘gone near to 
whe inrsstgren = § Mantes” around hin, instead of | person ia hicgenia teas oh wea Or barzain. ‘The second : 
. Now it seems that Mr. Coleri to be made equal wi » who certainly thinks it “a robbery ' 
: . a? r. Coleri with the other two,” ; 
conenee friends of his, such as tbe au dge and other Enu ct che relearsat of Mr. Southey’s wa 8 only hearer pre- h 
Lobespicrre and of ; thor the Fall of | -: uality, and to that * long-continted asi ie Caan erty , ¥ 
Democracy in the c Lectures, or Lecture rings in Mr. Coleridge's ed asinine bravure, which A 
» Southey ‘ ne year 1794, knew a good OD | companied, for he ge’#ears, but which certainly was not unece | 
at the time he : g of Mr. } mi , himself was present; and th ¥ 
i dropped this lute. Were they the is gentleman, know that om these samo saeee wills Sens tl 
5 ‘ . . part of a whole chorus, us he performs ihe h 
a a“ ! Ee een. g 
vi 
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5, Mr. Coleridge sums up his opinion of the ultimate 
design and secret origin of * the Wat Tyler” in these re- 
markable words :—-“ We should have seen that the vivid, 
vet indistinct Images in which he had painted the evils of 
war and the hardships of the ee proved that neither 
the forms nor the feelings were the restrlt of real observa 
ion. ‘The product of the poet's own fancy, they”—| viz. 
the evils of war and the hardships of the poor ]—* were 
impregnated, therefore, with thut pleasurable fervour, which 
is experienced in all ewergetic exertion of intellectual power. 
But as to any serious wish, akid to reality,” [that is, to 
remove these evils} “ as ta rt real persons or events de- 
cigned or expected, we should think it just as wise and 
syst as charitable, to believe that Quevedo or Dante wonld 
have been glad to realize the horrid phantoms and tor- 
ments of imaginary oppressors, whom they beheld in the 
infernal regions+t. e, on the slides of their own magic 
laathora.” , 7 

Answer. The slides of the guillotine, excited (as we 
have been told) the same pleasurable fervour in Mr. 
Southey’s mind: and Mr, Coleridge seems. to insinuate, 
that the 5,800,000 lives which have been lost to prove 
mankind the property of kings, by divine right, have been 
jost “ on the slides of a magie lanthorn ;” the evils of war, 
like all other actual evila, being “ the products of a fervid 
imagination.” So much for the sincerity of poetry. 

Audrey. Is not poetry a true thing ? 

Touchstone. No. : 

Would these gentlemen. persuade us that tere is nothing 
evil in the universe but what exists in their imagination, 
but what is the product of their fervid fancy? ‘That the 
world is full of nothing but their egotism, their vanity, and 
their hypocrisy 2? The world is sick of them, their egotism, 
their vanity, and their hypocrisy. - 

6th and lastly. “ Mr. Southey’s darling poet from his 
childhood was Kximnnd Spenser, from whom, next to the 
spotless purity of big-own moral-habits, he learned that re-- 
verence (eA tees a 








* constant chastity, 

Unspotted faith, and comely womanhood, 

Regard of honour and mild modesty.” 
“ And we are strongly poms that the indignation which, 
in his early perusal of our history, the outrage on Wat 
Tyler's Daughter Jiad kindled within him, was the cireum- 
stance that recommended the story to his clioice for: the 
first powerful exercise of his dramatic powers, ft is this, 
too, we doubt not, that coloured and shaped his feelings 
during the whole composition of the drama. 

“ Through the allegiance and just fealty . 

Which he did owe unto all womankind.” = 
Mr. Coleridge might as well tell us that the Laureate wrate 
Wat Tyler as an Epithalamium on his own marriage. 
here is but one line on’the subject from the beginning to 
the end. No; itis not Mr. Southey’s way to say nothing- 
on the subject on which he writes,” If this were the main 
drift and secret spring of the poem, why does Mr. Southey 
Wish to retract it nowt Has he been taught by his pre- 
rent fashionable associates to laugh at Ke ein Spenser, 
the darling of the boy Southey, to abjare “ bis allegiance 
and just yto all wemankind,” and to look upon 
anubes and ravishiments’as “ exaggerated evils,” the pro- 
luct of an idle imagination, exciting a. pleasurable fer- 
one ae the time, ‘and signifying nothing afterwards? Is 
: outrage upon Wat Tyler’s rte the only evil in 
story, or in the poem itself, whi ought to inflame the 
Anan indignation of the full-grown stripling bard ? 
world the; oppressions recorded in the annals of the 
the ’ * horrible shadows, unreal mockeries,”. 
. t this alone should live “ within the book and volume of 

is brain unmixed with. baser. matter has Mr. 
the historian and p : 
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tion, is itself'a bagatelle, compared with the blessings of 
the poll-tax, forndal vassalace, popery, and slavery, the 
attempt to put down which by marder, insurrection, and 
treason, in the reffn of Ricliard 11., the poet-ladreate once 
celebrated ‘con amore in “the Wat Tyler?’—-In courtly 
malice and servility Mr. Southey has outdone Herodias’s 
daughter. He marches into Chancery “ with his own head 
in a charger,” as an offering to Royal delicacy. He placks 
out the heart of Liberty withia him, and mangles his oWo 
breast to stifle every natural sentiment left there; and yet 
Mr. Coleridge would perstiade us that this stuffed figure, this 
wretched phantom, is the living man. "The finery of birth- 
day suits Bas dazzled his senses, so that he has “ po spe- 
culation in those eyes that he does glare with :”. yet Mr. 
Coleridge would persuade us that this is the clear-sighted 
politician. Famine stares him in the face, and he looks 
upon her with lack-lustre eye. Despotism hovers over him, 
and be says, Come, let me clutch thee.” Ife drinks the 
cup of human misery, and thinks it is a cup of sack. 
He has no feeling left, but of * tickling conimodity ;” 
no ears but for court whispers; no understanding but of 
his interest ; no passion but his vanity. And yet they 
would persuade us that this non-entity is somehody—* the 
chief dread of jacobins and jacobinism, of quacks and 
quackery.” If so, jacobins and jacobinism have not much 


to fear; ‘and Mr. Coleridgg. may publish as many Lay , 


Sermons as he pleases. ee he 
‘There is but one statemént in the article in the Courier 


the world, and not a mere illusion of his boyish imagina- 


to which we can heartily assent ; it is Mr. Southey’s pte- 
Phe 


diction of the fate of the French Revolution. “ 


‘l'emple of Despotism,” he said, “ would be rebuilt, like 
that of the Mexican God, with human skulls, and cemented 
with-human blood.” — He has lived to sge-this, to assist in 
the accomplishment of his prophecy, and to consegrate the 
spectre- building with pensioned hands ! 


; +> “BONAPARTE 9° = 
(The following letrer did not reach us last week till tow 
late (pr insertion. ‘The debate, however, td>which it al- 
ludes, we have no doubt is still fresh ia the recollection of 
our readers, and will not soon be. forgotten by them, a4 


both the subject, and the sentiments delivered apon it, 


were peculiarly interesting. } 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER, 

Sir,—It is the province of your paper to comment upoa 
political events and opinions as they arise, and as you ap- 
pear on all occasions to entertain a jnst jealousy of 

wer, and sympatliy with its victime; I beg 
leave to subjoin a few remarks on the Debate in the House, 
of Lords last Tuesday on the Motion of Lord Holland,’ 
relative to the treatment of Bonaparte in the Island of St, 
Helena—a debate highly interesting to every man who has 
not lost the hest feelings of hnmav nature, which 


us to pity the sufferings of a fallen foe, anc inmportant to - 
every B 


iguana ape is anxious that a character of hia 
coun ould stand unimpeached in Euro 

| Of Y ahaee b ‘which the Noble Iaord who made the 
motion was actuated, it is difficult to spenk in too high 
applause ; as indeed, logking to his condnct and 
ing aro most entitled 


salities of his heart or un 
‘*that his chief motiva 


> our approbation, He 







s : 
fie . at all times, it is diffienlt to determine whether . 


arliament and t utr the stain 
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Jnotive to which on all occasions be is eminently entitled, 
That the object of his motion was not attained, must be 
matter of réeret to every man who, solicitoas for. the repn- 
tation of his country, tzinks that the imputation of harsh 
of unscnerous treat vent svoulds be more effectually dis- 

roved bv tha vroduetion of the decuments demanded, 
than by ihe ipse diril of any Minister. Nor is ut easy TO 
perceive with what. ropriety their production could be re- 
sted, og none of the grounds upon which they are usually 
withheld, such a6 delicacy to other powers, premature dis- 
¢losure of pendiag operations, or any similar reasons could 
apply to this case, -To read partial extracts which make 
only for for one party, and refuse the production of the 
entire Papers, hes surely, to Say the least of it, a very sus- 
picious appearance. Such a mode of proceeding, s0.cos- 
trary to the antient usages.of the Llouse, to the established 
laws of evidence, and common course of practice in all in- 
vestigntion, however it. may answer Parliamentary pur- 
poses, is little calculated to dispel the doubts of impartial 
enquire s, or to make a satisfactory case to.the world and 
1o posterity, What jndgment would a forcigner form of 
this motter? A captive, ihe. most illustrious ever classed 
in that number, complains of the unnecessary rigour of 
his treatment. A British Peer ins Barliament makes a 
motion.to enguire into the trath of these allegations, and 
for the production of papers.connecied with and tending 
to elucidate the subject. ‘The. Seeretary of State con- 
tends, that the assertions of the complainant are ground 
Jess; rads partial extracts from, the papers in question, but 
refuses theit entire prodaction and negatives.tlie motion 
for them. Jf the Noble Secretary thinks the inference to 


he must build his logic not unon the reason of the maHer, 
but upon the voiex of Ahis adherents~—a mode af cencla- 
a natural in ged and common enogh to a Ministers 
With whut grace tom he s acedieaton Thee refusal of the 
wy ssiose ho hate read the speech 
of the Noble Earl: 2g eul. more by ench as fieard it de- 
Tiv@red. In all things how. much depends on manner! 
It ig net merely what is dorie, but how it ig done, that 
men look at; Tt was suid-of the preat Duke 6f Marl- 
borongh, such was the fascination of li< manners, ‘that re 
could refuse a favour with inere «race than another. man 
could grant/ one, ond dismiss the disap rointed scarcely 
Jess satisfied than the successful anifor. “Phe Noble Earl, 
with what feheity of introduction inay be imiagined, chose 
toy Heason lux epeech with gibes atid jokes and sareastic 
jests agam-t the once formidable hut now’ prostrate foe. — 

“Phe Noble Marquis also (Buckingham) who opposed 
the motion, inudé’sach “aa evowal of his motives as was 
cubvuluted to raive the wfonishmént, thouch it is to be 
) gped, not ter prectre’ the “‘approhation of his audienee, 
He disiaetly «Teelaced, ‘that “having leng been’ accus- 
tome to consider Bonaparte as the peenliar enemy of this 
country, he could not come With’ An unprejudicéd mind 
to the consideration of any question connected with the 
lestideab who was the subject of the notion? Wht 


papers. me be judg 






Pes ! obs \ : “* - 1% ** 
aa avowall which, wiile‘it proves the Honesty, displays 


the jnhueninity of th@rcneaker, Bonaparte, it ¥eeins, is 
> « . .* 


Ue peculitir ‘ene m of this-enuntey, Ft his ttinsacnedent 
genius, the crated stale of bis Operftions, and repeated 
trmmpiis, over ont Allies gpon the Continent of Rairone: 
mnahe the epithe: approvrigte, it May in that Nehaertte ad. 
trated. * But Lave nor th ‘Bourhons been Ce ratly hostile, 
thongh very ¢ scemiy tested by ds 7 Tt is by no mea 
too rately to wines, by WF refi enew te d ites and frets, 
that Bonaparte had beete treated with peenfiar hostility by 
Foglaad ¢ nid that if he was nevsaliethy oe? enemy it was 
pecnive-he wes thew peculinely situated. © For at the nn 
tnent when hé wes First Comal, Biv overturps for 

were rejected. in a commuricttion replete with gn arro- 
gance and tmptudence ‘scarcely to be inwicbed ia the 


: 
-s © a Pere 
~ 


he drawn from this statement favourable to ‘his = 
i 


annals of diplomacy. And while honest and enlightened 
| statesmen. consider’ only the permanent. interest of | the 
Government in which they preside, thee Administration of 
that day conjured np a personal dispute between the First 
Consul of France and Prime Minister of England, For 
if political interests had suggested the rejection of. bis pro- 
posals, political wisdom would have demanded. that they 
should have been at least rejected with civility. With sac) 
strong and gratuitoas provocatjens from, us, it was no 
wonder if he became our enemy. But does it follow, that 





our enemy, according to his Lordship’s tenets? Does it 
follow, that becanse the uncertain events of war have placed 
this man in our power, we age sitll to cherish angry feel- 
ings, to excite implacable animosity, and to. persevere in 
ihe same spirit of bostility to the.belpless captive as to the 
adversary arrayed in arms againstus? A doctrine more 
Fepugnant to humanity, more dangerous in Its consequences 
to society, has never been avowerl or agted upon in any 
age. From what code of morality, from what law of 
nations, from what sy-tem of religion, does his Lordship 
borrow this prifciple{ ‘Phere is, perhaps, no virtne more 
congenial to the better feelings of our neture, none which 
the fluetuations of buman affairs render more necessary, 
| none which has been more justly. extolled, tian clemency 
towards the conquered. ‘}‘o comtuiserate a falleti-foe, to 
be moved: by the sad spectacle of his fortunes,.is the natu- 
ral propensity and indeed inseparable-concomitant of an 
elévated spirit :—- Se ' 


' 
| 
because he lasonce been our.enemy, he must always be 


the truly brave 
Will valorongs actions prize, 
Respect a great and nob.e mind, 
Albeit ia Enemies: 
while to oppress an adversary in your power, is of «l! 
traits of character, whether- among nations or individuals, 
the most tngenerous ahd ‘abject. “ ‘Fhe Romans boasted 
with reason their valour in conquering, and clenjency jn 
treating, their foes. Bot there is no ¢itcumstance in the 
whale history of that great people, which more deeply tar- 
nizhes the Justre of their Gational character, than their con- 
duet towards the fugitive and fallea foe, the exiled and 
deserted Hannibal,” ‘That couduct: will descend ‘to the 
latest posterity, stigmatized as an act of complicated mean- 
ness, cruelty, and injustice: In modern times, the captive 
Napoleon seems most. closely to resemble Haauibal *, 


_ * Inthe well known character given of Hannital by Livy, to 
the enumeration of his excellencies, the historian bas taken eare 
to add @ most severe censiire- of His vices. ’ But ‘it’should: be re- 
coWfected, that he. wrote under the ‘prejudice of. a'/Rumen, to 
which respect he was alwys, opposed, to the tuterests, rand not 
very partiel to the merits, ofthat great General. His testiaopy 
to his talents moat be admittedy as it is a direct inferenee from 
the facts he has recorded; while bis censure is tlie more,.ques 
tionatls, both from the prejudice under which he woqld write, 
and because it’ waots the basis of collateral evideitce for its sup- 

| port, ‘The same role should be-applied to the consideration of 

| Bonnparte’s character, when taken from those trho; werkaow, 
have proclaimed. thenuselves to be the angry, and may easily be 
discovered to be. the malevolent traduceis of his fame. But we 

i shall be teld we are the panegyriats of Bonaparte. We should 
be sorry to be thought the unqualified eduwrers of Napoleon. 
There certainly i an imposing pramaeys in the leading traits of 
this extradrgjinvaty person; bat, viewing hin qx.a man, we cat'- 
not expect to find him & frot# faults, whicli nist fori « 
counterpowe to’ his egeelienc es, But we contend, tint, co"- 
trasted| with hiv’ erecursors in the same paths of poweraid: glory: 
he will wot he divalvantaged by the edmparitone » spgnesis ot 
ihavy ertcrs, andthe errorsof mol aanan. te it. ara 
Tens. ww ike the most fated commeque : na blind aud 
almost maviacal fury, he seemed bent to involve Iris enemies hes 
friends, and himself, in a common ruin, and 3 added to lie 

examples in whieh it will be found ‘that the mos 


tinea d jatents 
indy be swbversive of the of a nation. Spaerrbat Ne 
meanest shoviid be the instraments of ing she same calaint- 








Heme Reems a jorvement reserved for the crimes.and follies 
prese ut gretra! ion. : < a, ee ee 
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s achievements» while he was} when the impulse has ceased,.andstha ree 
both in the ppienaen . wwativake of fortune after his de- | refer the state of national feeling, which, shaving once ace 
vinoree. “ot » hoped that the shame~ of’ civihzed En- | quired, seems as yet to have abated pothing of itsevehes 
(cat, Tt ie.to oe i) id in particular, will not be recorded | mence, though feason} justice, and huinanity, “wnite® to 
rope, and of Engi f their adversary. .And in pnr-| forbid its indulgence: From‘theaffiaity between fear and 
in_ the wane ws en atill farther, it is to be hoped hatred, there is no wonder indeed, if, " ae mee 
suing the uppleasins ) pa x e in-the | as our enemy, owe joined hatred with hostility: Ut he ts 
it, the same change in-the | as our vy; ; d Wi ; * 
that the same persecuung Spirit, \ ce »mindedness of | no longer formidable; he is now in-onr hands, bpon wha 
olitical — ane netdiiee diem: of) @arthaes principle does’ active hatred contintle When -both hostrhity ’ 
the people, We Eeomath may not be tod closely imi- | and apprehersion have ceased! nplén Coches o 
cat od los jostle impittable to the British nation. clemency (to tise the mildest term em ~ eee daha te 
tated an ha oath f Napoleon’s deten-| nit) towards the objects of it, sufficientlymecotmt for t 
As, itidepcndent of the question of Nap s dete raciangisvot our, haied T" ske@pratve tee ain fee 
3 : ° ; : strictly hecessary for the | continuance of our harrec : i pre * f ; 
tion, all restraint beyond what aa hs pi a neris' odisse “quem »leseris, is the ‘well-known — and! 
security ees ue oat ed otten-applied pation of a’ most: penetrating.“dird! pro-! ; 
faye ees ote man batted to ne cir- | found observer of human actions and pen “ 
In GINS Cm ; : whe : rb th. the while of the, Noble oMarquis: and 
‘ ; unkindness*be ex- | may’ be worth Bh Wi ws ad ae oe 
cumspvet that no real or even seeming howherieli-sikic thet inattinedthe mneales cldermdld 
oe ieinal t are’ to be re- | others, wwho cherish this inexung gpe Ys 
mem ena coleas-be iawedwecd ie a conci- | to consider whether the world ae ee oo Atl a , 
HOG 10} irritati uscribe such a motive to) their condac nc lety 
; ' rane the irritation { apt.té ascribe such a et as ; ; 
liatory manner, and withevery allowance for iat } he illiberal davécteyes,! in whichs 
-. teh-exile i t must inevi- | them not suppose that the illibere Ke oP AL ch 
and impatience whieh-exile and imprisonment : adulged saat hak. advernary,’ vill 
. » - being in existence, | they have so long indulged . against. Ys. 
ly Pree ai ahevafore, thar Big coviitarits aetie ni- | make any-deep impression upon his. PECs AN 
tis to ( ’ a ae te , ; ak Oh oP et >t] eraee OF hiS detrac- 
> sens: r sre | while it will serve to perpetuate the digg . 
pie eo win storm a eens tors: ‘The exploits of N apoleon,have already _— him 
was one point which wa ! . ’ 7 shatihe : . aderu er per aps-M 
ahs ; 2 ( to an-eminence, which no man, in- made po 
rel . ot epee se bited il ellen a eter of ancient days has ever attained. . Tho colossal neues wills 
relates to Ins Deing. pro ; ROOF : i his while the meb. ef 
hi . , stand. conspicuous through all history, a 
his former acts.’ °-"Fbis seems strange ; since, atcording to | § oh d Mini hernatele crottcheds °°: 
. ; 3 nisters, who have alternately cro 
the Noble Marquis, such a narrative could’ only be {| Monarchs and Mi - ietadon hire. >” 
ed ‘calumniated, truckled to or trampled” uy are 
a recital of lis*misdeeds throughout Europe, and must | to and ca t wathn rabinciy sotiielt 
. seus ) ; i can only escape oblivion, as they make the group : 
Th aclped odeedesee ak the Manviie gactzet ki wea shade the badefotind of the picture, and give a forcoby 
the avowed prejudic ; $ pers oie ryt the 
el’ J ; hp ; , i forming a contrast to. the leading hgure, 
vage, so far from prema eames i wn a amas 0 \ Vien Sle fe aomcelalihad. cniinbti should..cease; but 
natural to suppose om Pos h ae k ae eal »{ itisda vain to expeet that the inveterate rancour of na- , 
have casconred,wethe peruiindons wor eormiteioh a ie steee a0 aubederd the-asdere ef tbestand dhoy whoylbor 
have concurred ‘in its permisgjon; but’ contri yated ‘to its tion in ‘society. should sive-etone to‘pul : 
oes. ‘Taw fonda of stationery which: if rum their rankand station in society, should gt pee’ 
be eeertee folks i The Pa Ta riee ci the Forces on his | lie opinion; se to inflame rather-than assn a ° 
r % : A ; : ; af > ° . . ‘ . oe be he! . 
retining from, office, and which stil! possibly Jie. unem- | adtipathies. ” Itis for this feason, thit, as T re aaa - 
loy P nd encuruber bis apartments, might thus be con- | otdinary disshtisfaction, [have been ‘tndaced fo animad= 
POUsts AB “fal an oan tte eet ang kin, vert upon the doctrine contained ja the declaration with , 
verted.to. neatul. and, petpotia ro - Sn which the Noble Marquis prefaced his. speech a, declafa - ’ 
present of pens and paper to Bonaparte: ‘on | tion-as. disereditable: to. his feelings.as his<judgment, and 
Tae ced tae nate carte ote, ip Te. Biy" Beton | ee ae es adbot displaying that digeified sentiment and 
han feality, and that a tule of imagiuar go. Shaul ex enliehtenied understanding which sbouwld adorn the cha- 
cite more. exquisite feeling, more real sympathy, than the rhcibe Of 4° Bri tish Peer,-have degraded him to a level witli, 
severest reverses of fortune which. have occurred in our the passions ddd prejudices of tlie meanest of the multitude, © 
times, and are still present. to, our view! If, Napoleon It fi: adid by one of the. Scaligers, ‘that he would father. . 
had -been ao ideal personage, and: the history of: his hfe. have written a certaia ode it Florace, aweb wes ita exquisite . 
lad been,amade the subject: of romance ‘or poetry, what beauty,. than have been a King of .Acragon..,..1 wilk.not> 
inind so dulb but.»would have moralized wee the vicissi- : Vi ad rather be:a chimuey-sweeper,. than have made : 
tade-of luntan’ affairs, what beart’ so cold but would have} °3¥ *: of the Marquis; but:considering itas® 
felt: ¢ mi io for: wet B ! i such aepeech as that 1 NEAT QS 5 FOIE bas 
“ome commiseration or the captive ut when 4 a deliberate exposition of his’ feelings, which is to YE ae 
that a poet's fapey could have formed and blended of sur-. cord and handed down to posterity, I will say, at, 
prising extreines 8 rajse thé interest of, the:reader .in they althoovh but an bumble individual, all the wealth and titles 
aly nando Pe ney coeurred. and been igh SR Ma Marghis tipgll bon indice ina te hae ide’ 
ually inanifested in this extraordinary man, when he who: it. , Wythe sothing influence and exalied gratification © 
at one time was raised: to an elevation: and “possessed d | | h fodlin Leave the noble possessor, if his, wind.-is + 
ath beversenjoyed by any other individwal,’ is’ hi o~ re Neat epteattng delight from such materials, but with. 
eadlong from | hviglit to the abyss of humiliation, “is ohehane 1 indeed ther persnasion thut the good’senev, 
npnisoned, exiled £ptive, and forlorn, how happens it) #he ity, and candour, of my eountrymen, will receive". 
that ‘the feg ings 0 pa’ aaluine Ee, Hat 40 take. their. OCe Ung restion of them with’th® @isgust they deserve." 
‘omed course, . att spurces of sympathy are to be dried O's , r olny obedient ham servant, t “ i 8 tt 
up, abd compassion, whieh has hitherto been considered | 4. 4M, p'", Mar gi... Aw Beolspeay. 2 
amongst the eet ee at has lose; Dy SRP EG On fo ead ee : , 
its Very éssence and property, and tomy not-to bé nmi ——— RUSTE PE 9 : . aaa <2 
bered amongst our weaknveses; but catalogvied aniongst} “° FOREIGN ‘INTELLIGENCE Pa: je 
cecnimnes 2” Kor thi prevalence’ df this disposition, ton) ~” od sei gE TL Sihveane tae Bah Ag 
observable even among those classes iu iwhom education| ° . nincn 94 Yesterday the King honed Mey? 
and the intercourse. | enlig society would lead one} ants, Mancit. ee an jie OF adivth a 
e Pe sounder conclusions onthe | in his apartments, at several pel IAC UE 
fubject, it is difficult 40. account ;.mvloss it be true in ano- 


























fals as ia mechanics, that the motion may, be continued! 
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vere resent. 5. Bele ens were nr si Rich FP gies aa, 
Letters: frat Vienna bring the report ‘iat Madanié . 
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Murat is about to enter a second time into the matrimantial 


state, by marrying a General who accompanied her during 


her travels, and has never qnitted her siuce that perios: 

Bifty-five works were prohibited at Madrid on the 2d 
of this month, eight of which have incurred this interdict 
on account of their opposition to the Catholie Church; 
while 47 have baen prohibited as injurious both to religion 
aiid good government.—'‘The second class of prohibued 
work comprises M. Beojamin de Constant’s late pubtiga- 
tion on the principles of politics, as “ contrary to the spirit 
of religion, subversive of the power of the Church, avti- 
dogmatioal, condisive to schism and religious toleration, 
onl pernicious to the Stace.” Among the other work¢ 
thus excommunicated from society, are—Felix and Pau? 
line, oY P. Blanchard ;:the Biements of the Rights af 
Man, by Lacroix; the Cousin of Mahamet, printed af 
Constantinople ; Adelaide and Theodore, or Letters on 
Education, printed at London, in French, but anonymous, 
All the prohibited works are ordered to be given up, the 

sessors of them after the period of six months being 
Leld rebels to the King, 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. ; 
eng 
ASSIZES, 

Youn. —P. Doering. alias Dr. Bell, alias Macateer, was indicted 
for assaulting Anne Broadbent, aged 14, and violating her per- 
son. The prisoner is about 54 yeers of age, and wasa relation 
to the parents of the prosecutrix. He cailed on horseback where 
she resided, and after impesing upon her (hat semething was to 
be communicated to her, at a sort distance, relative to her mo- 
ther, he placed her behind him. After riding about two miles, 
the prisoner stopped at a public-house, where he induced the 
child to take gome gin. [le then purseed his way, and they 
travelled on until it became nearly dark, when the prigoner rode 
isto @ wide common. Here, after various artifices, he twice 
perpetrated his diabulical purpoxe. Having subsequently threat- 
ened the proseoutrix as to muking the matter kaewn, he pro- 

d begkiqvith her tomards her resulence. oan way, she 
opr at the house of @ fema'e friend ‘to remain for the night,’ 
and to her she mode known the whole of what had passed; ead 

Other things stated, that one’of the reasons adduced by 

he er to her (the prosecatrix) in extenuation of the crime | 
¢ had commitied, was, that her mother had requested him ¢o | 
do it —[The latter disclosure caused the Lectntd Sedge to scru- 
tinize the cirgumstancs with becoming severity.J—Afier the 
commission of te offence, the prisoner absconded, but was se- 
cured in freland. On hig way to York, be endeavoured to bribe | 
the officers to secure his own eetreats or in consideration of their | 
secreting the proxecutrix at the time of trial, offered to secure 
them a réward of 100 picces of Ini-h !jnen, valued at least at $f. . 
reo was fowad guilty, and whsequently sentenced, 
"y Mr. Justice Batrey, to deaths who imploved him to prepare 
fir that awful eternity, to which the effen awh had so justly 
conaigued him ¢—on which be eatitited every ioark ef obdu 
gal contempt, 

_W, Town!ey was charged with violating, upon several ogea- 
pions, the perv 9 of Mary Thornton, under LE years of age, and 
bis own daughter-in-law. The circum-tences we dare not ex- | 
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soner qave him ea blow on the head, and satd, “ if he did por 
give over, he would give him five times as much; the prisouce 
immediately taid hold of the child, and flung him upon the 
sround; witness observed its fece much swelled aud blackened ; 
the child lingered nine days anG died.—Mr. Wilkes, a surgeon 
deposed, that he found the child tn a state of stupor. There was 
a considerable bruise on the head, and his faee and eyes were 
much swelled and blackened. In a few days the symptoms 
were more favourable, but there was a relapse, and the ¢hild 
expired on the ninth dey, He had no doubt that the great vio. 
lence produced the death of the child——-The prisoner, in defence, 
declared, that he had no igtention to injure the deceased,—Mr. 
Jystiwe Batter put it to the Jury to decile whether it would aot 
be consistent with justice to conclude, that the injury done to the 
deceased, by the prisoner, was more the effect of a sudden im. 
pulxe of passion than of previous malice ?—The Jury found the 
wisoner guilty of Manslaughter; and Mr. Justice Baivey, bav- 
ing expatiated upon his gross nhumpnity, sentenced him to onc 
veur’s inprisoument, 


Beorornsame.—Tas Kite v. tre Rev. R. Woopwsnp, 
AWD Susanvau ann SARA Woodnwakp.—Thie indictment charged 
the defendant< with having maliciously conspired fogether, 
falsely {o accuse ove James Harris with kaving committed a rape 
on the.person of Susannah Woodward. “s 

Mr. Serjeant Buosserr observed, that the defendant Mr, Wood- 
ward, was the Vicar of Harro d, in this county, and his danghteis 
lived with hin: in the Vicarage-house. The prosecutor, James 
Harris, was the son of a respectable saddler in the same town, 
and such was the wature of the evidence given by the young 
woman, who represented herself to have been vislated, thet the 
Jury, before whom the trial taok place, upon her testimony alone 
pronounced him not guilty. That Miss Susannah Wooltlward 
had had intercourse with some one, whereby she was likely to 
become a mother, was heyond a doubt. In the testimony given 
by the pro-ecutrix on the indictment against Mr. Harris, she 
stated'that he had in the month of July, 1834, attempted some 
violence on her person. “The more formidable part of thé charge, 
however; she did not ‘fix till the {Sth of October in the same 
vents when, according. to her statement, she wad coming from 

er father’s garden, withia a few yards of the house, the parden 
being overlooked by cottages, and her sister and a servant being 
avthime—this very men, who attacked her i the July preceding, 
agai@etiacked her, amd at.an early hour in tNagyening, to Spite 
ofall her resistance and cries, again violate? litypersén. Her 
sister Sarah at length came to her assistance, When the ravisher 
got qp, and after threatening both their lives if they. attempted to 
disclose what hed happened, went away. From that period down 
to July in the following year, this young lady, according to her 
own tale, never disclosed to any person, except. 10 her sister, 
what had happened, and then the disclosyre came of necessity, 
for she proved to.be eight months gone with child. . Daring all 
this period she lived in ber father’s house, and onder ber father's 
eye. She, however, kept herself excluded from public view, and. 
when slic did go abroad always wore a largeclonk,’ It was nut 
tall it was itepossible longer to. conceal the. business, that her 
father, with his two daughters, went before a Magistrate to pre- 
fer the charge, On thet egcasion Miss Susannah .Woodward 
made the deposition which she afterwards gave on the trials aud 
her sister Sarah corroborated her testimony. “Upon these infor- 
mations Harris was committed for trial. Ont trio), however, 
he was acquitted in the most honourable manuer... In this’ view 
of the case it must be taken, that the charge of yidlalion was 


to the public eye, buy the facts were simply but clearly , altogether false. So it had been pronounce Py @ most respect- 


proved by the infant. A medical gentleman also proved the in- | able Jury, and no man would have the ha 


to say afier 


sry sustained by the child.—Mr, Justice Baviev, however, in | this, that the charge by Susannah wes not fouland mali¢gious, 
addressing the Jory, was of opinion that the mere story of the | The two sister. being clearly implicated in the tramsaction, the 
, 


child, uncoatirme 


would not warrant them to come tea con- | Next question for him to consider was, how the r 


evientious édenctusion of the prisoner's guilt, The child, it wag | affected. He would be found before the Magistfate, as if to con- 


truc. he said, had informed her mother of the attacks of the pri | 


gener, bat that mother, in point of law, could not give evidence f 
inet her husband.--The prisoner was in consequence ac- | to have taken place. When Mr. H 


vey ond, after @ severe admonition from the Court, dis- 


» Mallisog was indicted for the murder of H. Hoyle, an infant 
four yenrs old, at Huddersfield. The prisoner wasthe father-ine . 


firm his quilt more strongly, setting Mis danghter right as to the 
particular state of the aah 


on which thé violation‘was ulledzed 
rasked * what sort ofa 


might it was?” Susannah said, * It was a dark nights” upon 
whieh the father stepped up, and placing hie hand on his- 
daughter's shoulder, said, “ No, 
night.” Now, he woul ask, how, if there had not soe 


my dear, it was a fine moonlight 


law of the decenge:d.— Martha Moorin deposed, that she was in | thing of concert and plan im this mysterious affair Ww 
the hones i ‘the freee when the Sew the latter svihin ao Pa : ward could h ve Shei pestaies hilt to assist thes ind ' of 


he hes 
th excite this :iolenee, and it cried bitterly. Mery Anne U1 


*fer to the decased, wasin the room with the lateer the da of | 
e-death; the ebild having got a fell, cried out, when the pi 
41 


: she did not perceive the child do any thing daughter, who certainly onght best to have known the sort of 
uighton which abe had been so dreadfuily abused? . 


‘The Ren. W. Hooper, a magistrate, knew the defendant: On 


the 7ih of June, 1385, be brought his daughters ¢@ wittes?* 
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Witness took their depositions on oath. That of Susannah bridve Wells to collect his M ichaeimes rents, The next morn= 
Woodward was as foll6w-:—* The said Susannah on her oath | ME, being 1 the shop ofa Mr. Cross, at the Wells, he an w Roni- 

<h. that she lives at Harrold with her father, R. Woodward, face. ‘The prisoner had called him by name 5 he said to him, 
re jicat of the said parish of Harrold; and that jn the month * T suppose you want to pay me my rent; ifse, Leen vow give 
“ely oe che was in the garden of her father’s house, hetween e the receipt, es | have it ready written.” |The ees which, 
© 4 ’ i 


, f nine and ten at night, and was laid hold of by a e had not the money about Lim, but he swonld go home and uct 


4 

e hours © ; ; ; : 1p . 

n. whom she discovered to be James TMarris, of the said parish, | 't Phe witness then went to the New lin,et which place | 
man. face had formerly been ostier, tle was sitting io the rooni about 


eaddier; that she threatened to tell her father of his behaviour, t Sie i : 
and opon his promising not to commit the Itke offence again, she four o'clock 5 two persons, of the name of Elwards and Soper, 
did not inform her father, Farther this deponeut saith, that on | Were-with him, when the prisoner and Roberts came im. The 
the evening of the 18th of October last, between six and seven prwoner bowed and said, , Lam come to pay my e . Clee 
clock in the evening, having occasion to go into the garden, ax | Witness replied, * Very wet; there I& your receipt. Roberts 
she was retorning, the «aid J; Harris, having, as she supposes, took up the — to look atit, and the Sv eset put the money 
watched her motions, suddenly asseulted her, put his foot behind down on the table. The erate then withdrew toa short din 
her legs, and threw her dawn violently, by whieh fall she was § tance, and, as the witness t ronght, was going aways, but, es he 
stunned, and that during the time she thus: lay senseless on the | W48 Writing, he hear! higo say, * Kou brow, Rremweil, yo. pase 
ground, he by force and violence, and against her will, effected taken @ false oath.” He niluded, as he believed, tothe assoult, 
his purpose sthat wher She came to herself, she screamed ont, The witness turned his head away, fndignant at the a CUSHION, 
ond called for ber sisters and that the said J. Harris, on her en!l- | aad thet moment he received a shot in the face, He instinctively 
put his hands to his head, and felt the blaod pouring ont very 


ing out, beld akuife to her throat,.and threatened to kill her. . ! ' 
That soon after her sister came to ber, and by her means Harris fasts his head dropped upon hisrent-book, and he remained iu 
‘ a sort of stupor for about a migute, aswell as he could judge, 


wes pulled away, and went out of the garden. That in conse- ; e my t 

quence of this act of violence she is likely to become a mother, He recoyersd his senses, and heard Bouilage say, ¢ That is for 

_ ; ; . aki ’ . 

ancl through shame, never discovered, even to her father, the ill- taking a false oath,’ and shortly afterwards, * that he had done 

treatment she hed met with, until by her increased size it could | bis business, ile wae carried out of the room and put to bed. 

he no longer concealed.”—The deposition of Sarah Woodward | J Seper and J, Edwards, who were in the room with Mr. Bram- 
. well, gave the same account of the transaction, with this addie 


was the same as detailed in Mr. Serjeant Blossett’s speech. Y ' ‘ 

J. Harris exomined—I am 22 years of age. IT never had cri- | 0s that after he had fived the pistol be went to the window, 
minal intercourse with Susannah Woodward in my life. TF went and discharged another pistol out of the window; to whicls 
w school to her father for about a year. Thad no acquaintance | Edwards added, that when he told the prisoner he did not know 
whatever with his daughters, I did not assault Miss Susannah | the consequences of what he lad done, he said, * yes, he dns it 
would be life for life. 


on the night mentioned in July, nor on any subsequent night. I . . 
«pent the whole of the evening of the 18th of October with a Mrs, Several witylesses spoke to expressions of malice. used by the 
Reynolds aud a Mr. Northern. Prisoner. : . r 
Elizabeth Glenton, with some difficulty, was induced to say, in The prisoner, by his Counsel, set up the a of insanity, and 
answer to a question from Mr. Serjeant Blossett, “that Mr. | several persons stated, that they believed he was oecayjonully 
Woodward came to her, and wanted her to say that se heard deranged. : ; : 
her apprentice say, that he was with young Harris when he was Mr, Serjeant BosanqQuet, in summing up, directed the Jury 
f first to consider whether, if the prosecator had died, they would 


with Woodward's daughter. She, however, never heard her 
apprentice say any such thing.” Here the witeess fainted, and have considered the prisoner es guilty of murders for, ‘unless 


house. 
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was anveiell det af Kiet: they would, they must acquit, He then stated. tothem shedegat 
Mr. Serjeant Bio was about 9 call further evidence, but | definition ef murders but with respect to the: of 
the Learned Judgeeonceived he had already submitted sufficient, | “malice e ht,” shey, must consider it it on 


sense—malice aforethought, in its legal sense, meant a heart in 
sensible, and actuated by malignent motives. He lastly adver- 
ted to the defence of insanity, and stated, that it was yet any 
aberration of the mind from right reason, but the culprit must 
not know the good or evil of the action at the time he com- 
mitted it. 

The Jury, after ashort deliberation, pronounced the prisoner—. 
Guilty. 
ese Vincent was indicted for the murder of Mary hie; 
wife, It appeared by the evidence of the pr&oner’s son (aged 12), 
and his niece (aged 10), that on the morning of the 6th of No- 
vember, the prisoner, after washing himsel!, threw the towel iate 
the ashes; on the deceased inquiring the reason, he caught her 
by the hair. and struck the boy.. He was going out at the kitchen 
door, when the deceased threw a brush at him; he knocked ber 
down, and she called him a murdering rogues upon which he 
took a knife out of his pocket, stabbed her several times, #nd she 
died immediately, The boy got assistance, and the prisouer-wae 
secured. A Surgeon proved the wounds to have been the cause’ 
of her death; he also stated, that the prisoner was occasionally 
in adesponding way, but never discovered any symptoms of inss- 
nity. The Jury found him—Guilty, ; 


_ John Blackwell was on Wedueslay week found gaily of riot- 
ing ol Bbettrid, on the 3d of December last. He formed part of 
the collected in the Local Militia-field, and from thence he 
headeda body of about two thous some with bread uv 

poles, eared with blood; with ¢ ensigns they cmated 
the town with the cry of “ Bread of blood {” was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. | i ee 


Mr. Serjeant Blossett said, he was prepared with witnesses who 
would prove a clear alibi’on the part of his client. 
Mr. Baron Gragamrsummed up the case to the Jury, who, 
after a few minutes consultation, foond al! the defendauts guilty. 
Mr. Baron Graham immediately procerded to pronounce sentence. 
He observed, that during the whole of his judicial life he never 
felt more pain than in the performance of bis duty on the present 
recasion. It was impossible to imagine a case more melancholy 
than that which was now before him. A clergyman of the 
Choreh of England, a character which stood so high in this 
country, convicted on the clecrest and most satisfactory evidence, 
of @ most abominable and atrocious gonspiracy—a crime which 
became still more dreadful from his having induced his two 
daughters to follow him inlvis career, and to bear a part in his 
fou! load of infamy. - He confessed ‘he knew not how to do jus- 
tice. Compassion for the infirmiti¢s of humen nature might in- 
duce him to alleviate the severity af punishment; bot in. thid 
ease all compassion was shatavebe up in the contemplation of 
the scene before him—a ‘scene which presented to lis view a 
man, who, in spite of the benefits of edneation, and the dictates 
of religion, had gunk to the last degree of human crime.—The 
rentenice of the Court was, thet the Rev, R. Woodward should 
be imprisoned in the common gaol of the county of Bedford for 
two years; end phat his daughters, Sarah and Susannah, should 
each be imprigoned one year in the same gaols The defendanta 
seemed ley aineted with their sitwation. Mr. Woodward if } 
@ nao about BO years of age. His eldest daughter, Sarah, had 
vothing prepossessing i. manners or person, and is about 
we youngest, Susai i i si 
Seatphhinedt gest, Susannah, is rather a pretty girl, of fair 
weytinston 8. —Launcelot Boniface «as indicted for shooting at 
, Nam Bramwell, at Tanbridge Wells, on the Sth of October 
an with intewt to murder him, f&c.—Wéilliam Bramwell stated, 
at he was @ wine merchant in London, and had property at 





"HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Toubridge Wells, At Michaelmas, 1811, the prisoner became a | im tes ae | 

tenant of his of a house. ‘They had rayne iends, but a'dis- | ey ere a ees 

oe nee hed taken place, in which the prisoner had struck | . The further consideration the Seditous Aammphien Ri ae 
» aud be fad: indicted. him for the assault at the last aoe ee ge ao a eae ee aaa 

Fersien. On the 4th’ of October tagt the witooss went to re Lopd Hoxrtaxn proposed to leave out certain words in the 
Ss “bh pr Pr a9 $ P . oe ° ; 
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in the country, but the present Ministers had done nothing. He 


clanse. which wives a discretionary power {0 Magistrates to judge : . 
‘ S ‘ could not but strongly-oppo-e the third reading, 


of the tendency of the notice for ptbhe meetings.—Negatwed. ? ‘ 
The Fart of Lacpernate proposed, that the provisions of the The Earl of Westmorerann believed that the passing of these 


clause shodld not exsend to leetarés ob any sefentific subject m restrictiveméasures, particularly the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
the University of Edinbureh. “ ‘lt Act, wott!d not endangér the Constitution. It had been proved, 
The Ear! of Liverroor opposed the amendment, and observed, that attempts had been made to plonder the country, and subvert 
thet no Magixtrate would refase a license for any debate of a | the Constitution. He beheved that the misfortunes which lap- 
eientific nature. ‘ pened in the reign of Chasles I. weft-owing to the wait of such 
This amendment was elvo negatived. Acts. Noble Lords Opposite might talk of their feelings and 
Lord Stomoert then proposed a cluuse for the prevention of | humanity, but be really felt more for the sufferings of Mr. Platt, 
Public Meetings in the neighbourhood of the two Houses of Par- | then for the sufferings of all:the incendiaries and trattors who 
liament, and the Courts of Law while sitting’in Westminster [inicht suffer up ler the Ball. 
Hall. ‘Phe clause provided, that such Meetings should not be Ezurl Grosvenor partictlarly objected to the preamble. Where, 
held withiv one mile of that place, for any object of petition- 
ing, Ae! : Meetings? ‘Were those tumults to be found in Kent, in Surrey, 
‘Pho Earl of Rostxw expressed great surprise tliat’ it should be jtor in any of the principal counties? As the Bill now stood, i 
thought necessary to introdvce such a clause, especially to’pre- | was not. likely that any Meetings would take place. He would 
scribe the distance te be one miles a shorter distance he thought {fillusttate this by an anecdote of a near relation of the Noble 
wowld do. One mile would embrace a great jroportien of Wes |) Viscount. A Meeting took “place under the Bali of 1796, at 
minster, and consequently would deprive the intabitauts of the |'Copeahdgen-honse, to which spot’ Sir W. Addington, the Bow- 
power to meet for constitational purposes, It would have the | street Magistrate, repaired, Just as he got to the platform, the 
effect of casting a stigma’on their ehatactert.:and of affixing “a | Orator espted bimy end exclaimed, ‘ We shall new hear the ex- 
renalty on them, to which the other subjects of the reajoiare vot | position of this Aet by a Bow-street Magistrate.*~ Sir Williain 
liable. iustantly- called out, ‘+ Pull down that fellow!” He was pulled 
‘The Eorl of Livewpoor observed, the greatreakon for wishing | down, and the Meeting immediately dispersed. Would the 
it to be added to the Bill was on atcount of the gros< jiudecardm | House think, after sach an exposuion, dny Meetings wonld take 
whieh wos used while the Courts of Justice were sitting in West- | place under the authority of the Magistracy? The Noble Ear! 
minster-hall, so as to impede the business of those Courts, contended, that the peace of the country might be well preserved 
Lord Grenvitve thowzlit no objection could arise to the claose 


without any such measures. 
if it'merely went to keep clear the avenues to Parliament. 


The Duke of Arion wes of option, it was wise to give np a 
Lord Buvevsonoven said, that the proceedings in the Courts | pert of our liberties for a time, inorder to preserve the whole. 
of Justice had often been interrapted, particularly once on an 


Lord AvckLAND did yot consider the exigencies of the times 
important triah, when it was obliged to stop, aid to direct the | smth as warranted the measure noW under consideration, He 


Officers to clear the Hall. The necessity for such a clause was “knéw of no disturbance inthe country except that of the 2d of 
apparent. | December, and the disgracefnl attack upon the Prince Regent ; 
The clause was then agreed to.—-Adjourned. but all these were sg has the existing laws were fully adequate 

M to put down and to punisl. With this impression on his mind, 
Tuesday, March -25. he coutd not consent to the Coustitution of the kingdoth being 

SEDITIOUS ASSEMPLIES BILL 


suspended; and Le now gave uotice that should Ministers here- 

Lord Ersnine observed, that the House was not in possession | alter feel it necessary to bring ind’ Bil of Indemnity, he pledged 
of the evidencetaken befdre the Commitiee, nor had any case | himself to oppose such a Bill with all his power, inisters had 
been furniched to warrantthe Bill. Vhe present lawewere suffi- | imputed. the rise of the Funds to the passinggof the Suspension 
cient to ponii any breach of the peace; and any Magistrate at | Aet! “This reminded him of the story of a ebbeilen, who, having 
the Spa-fieldy Meeting, might, by reading the Riot Act, have dis-| arrived late in the evening at a town, and slépt there, enquired 
persed the multitude, for it was not necessary that a riot *hould | next morning the name of the place, and was told Stoney Strat- 
actoelly have commenced; but a tumultaary crowd would have j 


e | ford—‘+T am uot surprised, said he, for | never was more bitten 
authorized him to read the Act. ‘The présedt Bill went on the| with fleas in she whole course of my life.” The application was 
principle of terror, and not of proteetion. bt was, in fact, an in- 


as just in one case as intle other. “(4 laugh.) 
fringement of the Constitution, and went to take from a free The Marquis of BucktneaaM contended that the danger of the 
people the right which that Constittion legally gave them, and | country had net been at all exaggerated in the Report of the 
placed them within the power of a Magistrate. Suppose me 


Committee. ‘The same steps were now attempted in this coon- 
reon should go toa Meeting for Reform, properly convened, | try, as had led tothe French Revolution, and by the very indi- 
and should say,—'* We called this Meeting—the House of Com- ‘ 
mous is not the real representation of the people—the House of 
Lords is more attached to the Crown than the people,” &c. Now, 
if one owt of eight or ten Magistrates present were to be of 
opinion thet thie language was tending to subvert the Constitu- 
tion, and should order the person so speaking into custody, whit Lord Dagxery opposed the Bill as wholly unecessary; he 
relefeorid he have?—and yet for language of thissort, he would | thought if ever there was a conspiracy contemptible for wumbers 
be entitled to suffer death without benefit of clergy! ‘The Bill | —contemptible for its object, it was that upon which the necessity 
went the length of preventing the subjects from petitioning, un- | for the present measure was said to be founded. . 
ess it should please the Magistrates to permit them soto do. No Lord ABERDEEN had endeavoured te ascertain what the pubic 
ree Goveroment could stand ou such a Bill, opmion of the measure was, and found it to be in feaveur of it, 
Lord Kuper contended that the object of the Bill was to pro- | With respect to the numbers engaged in plots, he‘had yo informa- 
fect the liberties ond rights of the people. The great principleon | tion on the subject; but even allowing that the disafiected were 4 
which Ministers had proceeded was this, te suspend for a time | minority, it shouldbe recollected that revolutions were generally, 
the liberties of the people, in order to preseree them éntire,.. The | if not viways, brought about by minorities. . 
country was tn auc ha wate, thet the laws were not Patiewen: fue}: The Duke of Sussex observed, tha@ attached as he was fo the 
the preservetion of the peacesy The Noble Lord had referred to | free Constitution of his county, and considering ‘the mea-uie 
the danyer which’ woald atise by milowing any Mp ps to | vaneces-ary oud severe, he must strongly-oppose tte 
errest wny person holding laugeage which might be purely cons | ‘The Bitliwas then read athird time... . tore 
sitintionnt. ~The Mayistrate wae not wathorized to do more than Lord Syomonra said, av amendment, had yesterdayybeen pron 
merely charge the person with having held such lang wage. posed, that no Meeting should be held within a mile of Wert 
St. JOUN said, that the real question was one of neces- | minstér ial. He had since understood “that.apurt of Coveat- 
Fity, and whol beeessity really @xised? Were not the Laws | garden was within that distance, andalso thats» part of the Borough 
sufficient to meet the evil? The Noble Lord referred to the yeer | of Southwark was within the preseribed distunee. He show 
1722, end tothe proceedings du @ Kill for sigspending the Habeas | therefore move aa Amendment, ‘exempting thoge places from the 
Corpus Act. At that period allAhe papers were putin a box, | operation ef the clause in question, aad to make otis provinioa 
and la'd on the table, to whiell every Member hed access. Such | perpetnal, ; Ay he “ » Beets 
shew'd have been the coutse parsued vow, ‘tyd shen ‘the Hotise Lord Llornann had no objection to ating Meetings beme 
would have seen whether the necessity really existed Sir heldiummedsstely-in the evenues of the Howse of Purtigutents bed 
Robert Welpole had dene. cyery thing te remove the discomedis , cause of the interruption it. gave to Members cousin tothe. 
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their priuciples. He now. saw attempts to bring the Sovereign 
into contempt, to scoff and ridicule our religion, to pen 4 the 
Parliament and all the coustituted Authorities, and therefore '€ 
was, that he considered the present measure as necessary. 


a  — 


twith theexception of Spé-fields, had there been any tumultuous, 


viduals who stood forward in,1794, and who had grown old iw . 
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House to discharge their daries. But the provision seemed par- 
ticularly pointed against Westminster. He wished to know why 
the restriction was not confined to the period of the Session, and 
to the hours during which Parliament was sitting, at which time 
<uch Meetings. might be an-obstrueiion ? He trusted the Noble 
Viscount would consider this clause, and not propose, as he had 
‘nnmated, to make ne eee perpetual, 

Lord Rosstyn opposed the elause altogether. 

Lord LiveRPOOL was surprised at the objection made to this 
clautey whieh coald not subject a single wdivudual to any ineon- 
venience, and was only calevlated to preserve the respect due to 
Parliament. The inhabitants of Westminster might assembie in 
Covent-cardén, the régular place where elections was held, in- 
steed of Palace-yard. 

Lord LAgperDAce thought the effect of this clause might be 
to prevent the people of Westminster meeting at all, as the area 
in Covent-garden wasprivate property,and the Proprietor miglit, 
if he thought fit, prevent their meeting there. 

The Lorp CaaAxcettor said, this objection could not arise, 
as although the market was private property, the streets leading 
to it were not. 

The House then divided on the elause—Conitents, 111—Non- 
Contents, 23—Majoriy, 88, 

“everal other amendments were made, and the Bill was passed. 
—Adjourued. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
eR em 
Monday, March 24. 

Mr. Broucwam gave notice, that he should on an early day 
submit a motion to the House, on the subjeet of the interruption 
which had taken place in our Commercial Communications with 
the Continent, owing to the liberties taken with English Letters 
on the Continent—liberties wholly confined, as he understood, 
to English Letters. —Adjourned. 

Tuesday, Mareh 25. 

Lord F. Osporne presented a Petition from Wigan, praying 
for Parliamentary Reform.—Laid on the teble. 

Mr, Croker obtained leave to bring in a Bill to enable Naval 
Officers to draw for their Pay with more facility than at present. 

Sir C. Pore wished that some provision should be sande for the 
Widows of Noval Officers. The want of Mat provision was, if 
his opinion, -a disgrace to the country. He tho ght it could not 
be necessary to have three Commissioners of the Na y at Ply- 
mouth, or Agents of Transports, when the Transport Board was 
done away. In that way a saving might be made equal to the 
expence of some provision for the Widows of Nayal Officers. 

a Mr. Bennet pirnenver Petitions from mabey and Dawley, in 
Shropshire; os did Sir J. C. Hippescey.. from Sudbury, praying 


for a8 Amendment in the Poor Laws.—-Relerred to the Committee. 


on those Laws.—Adjourned, 


Wednesday, March 26. . 

Alderman Amsins obtained leave to bring in a Bill to prevent 
Mock Auctions, 

ve GORDON presented a Petition from Joseph Sprags, com- 
pia ning of an injury which he had received from the Commis- 
missioners of the New Street, 

Mr. Harsxssson said, if the Petitioner had any claim for com- 
a Siem otnepedtan obtain it in the regular wey ander 
fi ct. « shor ot ve ; iti i 
la!) eathtcae yid-not, however, object to the Petition being 

Several Petitions were presented from different places, preving 
. revieiag of the Poor Laws.—Referred to the Committee on those 
. - Messare from the Lords brought up the Bill for Preventing 
“editious Meetings, with several Amendinents, to which they 
desired the concurrence of the House. Rohe 
_ Mr. Barwunsr moved.that the Amendments should be taken 
1ulo consideration to-morrow: ae 

Mr. Brovewam said, he could pot know regularly what these 
neni were, but he unlersiood thet t!ey were ef a nature. 
. — would ereate considerable discussion, He, therefore, 

rusted the Right Hon. Gentleman would not press the considera- 
oe tilt.after Faster. .... ase 

_ Mr. Vasirrarr eould pot consent ne their considera- 
tien bevond tOrmorrowe<) i ..0 aene Hae a ts 

Mr. Comwen strongly, urged & postponement. . 
most importaut measure—going to take from. the 
right 6f meeting to-petition. He idered 
for the measure-at) all was growing w 
‘Neouvenieuce could wrise from a 
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A pf their houses » year ago, and ad uot beep repaid 








The Amendmeuts were then ordered to be taken into conside- 
ration to-morrow ; and on the suggestion of Mr. Brovenam, of 
dered to be printed. 

The Speaker proposed a mode for the adoption of the House 
in futuré, by which a saving to the Public in printing, ef some 
thousands annually, would be made, and Members would have 
the printed Votes delivered early on the morning after they had 
taken place, together with a list of the Notices and Orders of the 
Day, and the second reading of private Bills fixed for the 
evening, 

Mr. Vansitrart observed, this was only another proof.of the 
obligations which the House and the Public had received from 
the talents, attention, and application of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, whilst he had filled the Chair. Mr. ¥V. then moved for the 
appointment of a Committee, to consider of the best mode of 
printing and delivering the Votes.—Agreed to. 


Mr, VANSITTART brought in a Bj! to enable the Commissioners | 


for the Redemption of the Public Debt to grant. Life Annuities,— 


Kead a first, and ordered to be read a second time on Monday | 


fortnuight,—Adjourned. 


Thursday, March 27. 

The Naval Officers’ Pay Bill was passed. 

Mr. Benner presented a Petition from the Coffee-house- 
keepers of London and Westminster, praying for the protection 
of the House agninst the influence of Magistrates in granting 
them Licences.—Laid on the table. 

Ow the motion of Sir M. W. Rrotey, Retorns of the number 
of Pursers who have been suspended since June 1814, were 
ordered to be laid hefore the House. . 

Lord A. Hamivrow presented a Petition from Kilwinning, 
Saltcoate-,and Ardressan, praying for a Parliamentary Reform.— 
Laid on the table. 

Mr. Brogven bronght up the Report of the Committee on the 
Salt Duties. —The Resolutions were ayreed to, and a Bil) order- 
ed to be brouglit in. 

The Land Revenue, Irish Arms Registry, and Irish Preserva- 
tion of the Peace Bills, were passed, 

Mr. Locxwarr brought up a Bill for the better repression of 
Bankrupts; which was read a first time, The Hon. Geatlemaa 
said this Bill was intended to enable the Commissioners to discri« 
minate more accurately between the fraudulent and unfortunate 
Bankrupt, and to take him out of the hands of either tha on 
tiel or vindictive creditor.—Ordered to be read a second time on 
the Ist of May, and to be printed. 

Mr, P. Moore presented a Petition from the Sik Manufae- 


turers of Coventry, praying for relief from the Treasury, as they , 


had now been brought into distress by their former contributions 
to that Board. 


Mr. Vansrrrapgt agreed that this Petition ought to be received s | 


and also that the general situation ef our Sitk Trade deserved 
the utmost attention of the House; but he thought advantages 
would not be secured by any monopoly that could be proposed. 

Mr. BrovenamM thought it best to legislate for the general dis- 
tress of the cousatry, and not to call the attention of the House 
to a solitary instance of manufacturing distress. . It would, et the 
same time be desirable to put our own manufactures in silk ona 
similar footing witl those of the French. 

Mr. VansitTrart said, our manufycturers had never asked for 
any such ddvantace. 


t. Brovenam said, he understood that to be their ‘general 


wish.—The Petition was then laid en the table. 
; FINANCE REPORT. 

Mr. Davies Gropert brought up the Report of the Seleet Com- 
mittee of Finance; which stated, that the subject of what was 
termed Sinecure Offices was not new to the House. The Com- 
mittee had consilered the mode of regulating such Offices, and 
the Offices of the Chief Justices.in Eyre might be abolished, as 
well as four Tellers of the areas the Auditorship of the 
Exchequer, the Cierk.of the Pells, 

Ports, the Governor of the Isle of Wight, and tho Commisne 


General of Masters. At the same time, the Commiticethoug t 


thet means shovld be ted to enable the Crown to reward 
great public services.—The rt was ordered to be printed. 


NEW-STREET IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. Freemantie wished to kuow how much had been éx- — 


pended in the New-street improvement? 

above 500,000/. and he believed 300,000L wore would complete. 
it, which would come era ee estimate. that 
Sir J. Newport said, that many persons had bi ae 
3, he 


a ts 


re Warden of the Cinque . 
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treated the Bonse would take esre that no part of this money | 


sifould vo to carrying’on thts werk until such persons should 
be j atl, ; ae 

Mr. Wesaiesow «xid, that persons could not expect to be reim- 
Iirsed for all their expenses, if they chose to quit their houses 
before they were required. 


a > 
Lord Cocurane thought that some compensation ehould jie | 


made to persons who lind qnitted an advantageous sitifation for 
cdtrying on their brkiness wnder the provisions of this Bill. 
SEDITIOUS MEETINGS BILL. 

The Sontetron-GevesAt moved the consxtderation of tlie 
Lords’ Amendments in the Seditious Meetings Bill. 

Lord Fotwstonecontended that it would be impossible to pro- 
ceed to the cousideration of these Amendments; for in the print- 
ed copy there were 59 Amendments, only 14 of which had re- 
idiences. and only one of them was correct. 

‘Mr. Speaken seid, fat finding the first paper of referehce to 
be inacearate, be had ordered it to he re-compared and reprint- 
ed, and that was al! he could do.—( Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Drovucnam said, he had requested but one day’s delay, 
which was refused ; and now he’ putit to the House, whether it 
would legislate in the dark ep seach a snbject as this? 

Mr. Vaxndirrart admitted that the House had: vot hed snfi- 
cient notice of these Amendments. and therefore be should pro- 
pose to defer the consideration of the Amendmentstill to-morrow. 

Lord Cocunane said, there was a clause in this Bill prevent- 
rng the people of Westminster from meeting within one mile of 
Parliament, winch was an outrage on the people of Westminster. 
On this occasion, and all future ones, he should enter his pretest 
a caimet this clanse, as no obstrection had ever been offered by 
tlw people of Westminster to the meeting of Parliament or of the 
Courts of Law. 

_<Pbe further consideration of the Amendments was postpoved 
tik (o-morrgw.—Adjourned, 
Friday, March 28. 

Ti4ners!] Trorvrow cave notice, that he should move for leave 
ta bring ina Lill to abolish entirely the punixhmeut of public 
whipping. 

‘Mr. Povsornr presented a Pet tion from an individual who, 
fr upwards of 23 years, had ocenpied a slieemaker’s-stall in 
Char'es-streets complaining of the injary he had sdstained by 
bern turned out of his ¢ésidence in consequence of the new 
sitvet improvemests, and being refused any compensation,—Laid 
outhetabic. _ 

Mr. Broveract presented a Petition from D. Suffivan, late a 
seaman ta his Malesty’s Navy, but at presefit a panperin Moont- 
stteet Workhouse, complaining of cermin hardships which he had 
si-tained, and praying relief trom.the House. 

@ Whe Srideen observed this Petition prayed fe peeiniary re- 
hief, and thérefore could not be received dnless it came recom- 
mented by the Crown. 

Mr. Brovesas hoped that dane attention wonld be paid to 
tits unhappy man’s case.—Tlre Petition was for the present 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Brovewam presénte’ a Petition from the Merchants, 
Traders, snd Ivhatitants of Dandee, signed by most of the inha- 
hitant«, complaining of the Suspension of the Constitution by 
tit Setxpension of the ‘Mabeas Corpus Act, anil patticularly of 
the inpiiations fore git against the loyalty of the people of 
Seotiaink ‘Phe Moa. Member observed, he céuld ‘not but con. 
vtee the unfoonled Impttations which had hern thrown out’ 
ecatust the people of Seotland, as bighty blameable and impru- 
dent, pmb ag onikingting ina gual for the éxidting Government, 
winvel might prove highly iajerions to the cause they advocated, 

Mr. Bevneer moved for a rethra of the grestest number of 
ec confitied ut any oue time in the City Marstialsea of Dube 

im, vied the month of January fast. ‘The Hon. Gentleman said, 
he hod vnderstood thet the oe wader confinement ig this 
prison were in a most wret@hed sitwation, there being go less 
than LO persons on one oceasion confined together ina rosin, the 
dimensions of which dd novexceed 12 feet by seven, and for this 
niiserable accommodation these wretches peid a weekly rest. 
He understood thet a Kigkt Hoo. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Pe) 
had, much to Lishonoor, vipited this prison, and made represen- 
tations tothe Judges, under whove coutroul the prison was, on 
the ~ubject.-The motion was then agreed te. ; 

: SEDLIIONS MEETINGS BILLS: =): 

The SOLIctror-Giexenac mayed that the Lords Amendiments 
to the =: litious Meetounibiils shotld be taken into consideration.: 

Tit (awse then preceeded te take the Asendmentsinlp éonsi- 


Tommines. 1the fos Amendines extended genaives, ThieAmend= | mons, If the-Eordé had entertained a design, there could 
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ment, the Spexker observed, extending penalties, partook so mu, 
ofa money Bill, that the House was bound to negative it, thous), 
it did not affect the B'lts b 

This Amendment, therefore, wes tiegatived. 

Lord Cocnnaxe said, this Bill was so. important, phat he 
shonld feel it his duty to take the sense of the House on every 
ameudment. 

On the tirst verbal amendment, 1ametly, the insertion by thei, 
Lordships of the words * by this means,” his Lordship put hig 
threat into effect, and the gatlery was cleared. The Hon 
héwever, did not divide, (his motion, we believe, mot bein 
seconded.) i u 

Lord Cocwrare spoke on the clause which brad been intre- 
duced by the Lords, respecting Meetings im Westminster toe 
distance of at Teast one mile from Westmiinster-hall, and the 
Courts of Justice. He expresked his indignation that such 
clause, affecting the meetings of the peopley shodld have oriei- 
nated in the p'ace in whieh it had: ; 

Mr. Vawarrrart rose to order. 

Lord Cocarane said, he was speaking to the Amendments 
generally. It was folly to talk of interrupting Courts of Justice. 
If to preserve the quiet of Courts of Justice was the object, why 
had it not been extended to London? The fact was, that the 
Amendment had originated in the fears of those persons who had 
rendered themselves fearful of the people. A Noble and Legal 
Lord ia another House had-complained of the Courts being —- 
(Order, order! Chair; Chair !) 

‘The Seeaxer said, the Noble Lord must be aware that allu- 
sions to the other [louse of Parliament were irregular. 

Lord Cocurane always wished to bow to the Chair. He 
would say a person in another quarter. He would have taken 
the sense of the House on every one of the fifty-four amendments; 
but ax be could not find a seconder, he must suppose the mejo- 
rity of the House were right, and that he was wrong. 

Several other verbal amendments were then read. 

Mr. Brovueuaw observed, that these numerous amendments 
were unintelligible tothe House. He wished, thereforg, some 
one of his Majesty’s Ministers wonld state what of these amend- 
ments were merely verbal, and what made new enactments. 

A conversation. on a verbal amendment introdaced by their 
Lotdships, which it was contended made a whole clause unin- 
telligibie, and called on the Magistrates ta.disperse themselycs, 
now took place. ~ 

Mr. Broveran submitted that it was atterly impossible to cor- 
sider these Amendments, and to prevent absurdities, without 
further time. He shonld therefore now submit that ilie further 
consideration of the Amendments should be adjourned to Monday. 

Mr. Vavstrtart opposed the adjournment. 

Mr. PoXsonny said, so far from making the House anderstand 
these Amendments, lie did not believe the Hon. Gentleman uander- 
stood them himself. Surely, as Ministers had already got the 
Suspension Act, they might do withoat this Bill for a few days. 

Mr. Canntna did not consider the delay as necessary. 

The House et length divided.—For the adjournment of the de- 
bate, 3i—Against it, 77—Mojority, 46. 

Lord Cocuraxe wished to know from Ministers, whether any 
Meeting held to overthrow these olmoxions Bills would be cons!- 
dered as a Meeting to destroy the Constitution of the eountry ?— 
(No answer.) vs 

On the clause aganst Meetings in Westminster or Middlesex, 
within amile of the two Houses of Parliament, except in the 
parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, 

Mr. Corwen found himself compelled to give his decided ob- 


jection to this clause. Me had heard of no Meeting in Palace- 


yord that had ever menaced ny part of the Constitution. The 
power of the Crown fimd ‘so isuch ‘increased, that it was from 
that he saw danger to the Constitution, and not from the people. 

Mr. J. Warp said, it had been rekerved to this age'to insult 


! 
Parliament, and to look to it as an object'of hatredjor contempt; 
nd this clause was intended to prevent the eat fare 


ther inenlting the House at the instipation of popular leaders. 
Mr. Browcmam did nt think this clause was intended to pro- 
tect Courts of Justice from insults for nothing was said of the 
Courts of Guildhall, where the publre Meetings of the City were 
held under the same roof with hele Courts; whereas the West- 
minster Mectings were held outside the Hall, a quarter of a mile 


from the Sect of Justice. He cppeees this clause on account of 
e 


the jeatonsy he hid of the imerference of the other House of 
Parliament with their proceedings. etek ‘. 

| Mr. Cawntne could not consider ibis clause as an effort of the 
louse of Lords fo extinguish the of the Honse of Com- 
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not well be a blacker. ‘The object of this Bill was, to deter 
Meeting avserublet for tegal purposes from proceeding to any 
¢ ; ms or seditiuttSe. 

TE ues was surprised that no one in that House had 
heey found to discover the danger they were ing but that it 
chould be lett 40 the Hlouse of Lords tc efend the privileges of 
the Ulouse of Commons, and to protect it frow popular tusult. 
[le ubjected to this clause, as rendering this a pew Bill from 
what had been by them seat up to the Lords. 

Mr. Wirserrorcethought this measure necessary to protect 
the religion and liberties of the peoples and. he had not doubt 
but that Ministers would be disposed, as much ab any set men, 
ro return to¢be pure and heelthy state of the Constitution, when 
the people howkd return to the pure taste for it, 


PRICE OF STOCKS ON SATURDAY. 


3 per Cent. Consols .....scsereeetsen svoeteboabeses 70: 


Vinpnex, and Suttvan's Petition, jn our uext, 2 

fine Arps also in our nexts;. when Mr, Rarmpaca’s well-enu- 
enzraved Print from Wicgsie’s celebrated Ment-Day, shal! be 
duly notjced, 
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Lospon, Marcy 39. 


The Gallery was eleared for a division.—For the Clause, 118— | Te news of the week has been interestiag, both foreign 


Avainst it, 30—Majority, 88.—A Committee of Conference on 
the Amendments, to commusicate with the Lords, was appointed ; 
and in answer ¢o a question in respect to the conrse that was to 
be pursued ow eecount of 4be Amendments, Mr, Baruunart said, 
svc House would meet on Monday,—Adjeurned, 


TULESDAY’S LONDON GASELITE, 
BANKRUPTS. 
W. Carter, Bragbur,-house, near Stevenage, Herts,dealer. At- 
torney, Mr. Charsley, Mark-lane. 
R. Nash, Kingston, Surrey, seed-crusher. Attorney, Mr, Sher- 
wood, Canterbury-square, Southwark, 
_ Marshall, King’s Heid-court, Newgate-street, linen-draper. 
Attorney, Mr. Chrishop, Child’s-place, ‘Temple-bar. 
i. Pugett, York-street, Westminster, plumber, Attorney, Mr. 
Oidhem, Barl-street, Blackfriars. 
R. Wright, Eehem, innkeeper. Attornies, Messrs, Rogers and 
Sou, Mauchester-buildings. 
5. Henson, Nottingham, billebroker. 
and Wells, Nottingham. 
A. Muir, Leeds, linenedreper. Attorney, Mr. Evans, Hatton- 
varden. 
R. Parker, Maachester, victualler. 


Attornies, Messrs. Enfield 


Attorney, Mr. Ellis, Chan- 


cery-lane. ‘ 
T. Marsh, Liverpool, spirit-dealer, Attoruey, Mr, Chester, 
Staple-inn. : 
{£. Hopoott, Ullingtwick, Herefordxhire, dealerein-wool. Attor- 
ney, Me. Taylor, Rewtherstone-buildings, Holborn, 
1. Matthews, nie saddler, Attormes, Mesars, Philpet and 
Stove, T 7 
W. Steevens, Bristol, coalemerchant, Attornies, Messrs, Hurd 
' and Co, Temple. 
T. Baines, Preston, Lancashire, coal-merchant. Aitorney, Mr. 
Windle, Jehn-street, Bedford-row. 
T. Lea, Stapenhill, Derbyshire, dealer, Attornies, Messrs, 
Lowes and Cowbarn, Temple. 
3. Spiers, Birmiugkag, linemedraper. Attoruey, Mr. Egerton, 
Gray’s-inn-square. |. 
J. Beech, Stone, Staffordshire, lineu-draper, Attornies, Messrs, 
Anstice and Wright, Temple. : 
J. P. Parsley, Great Yarmouth, baker. Attornies, Messrs, Windus 
and Hohaway, Chancery-lone. 
i. Drew, Beadninch, Devonshire, merchant. 
: — eect 
a. » Newcastlerupon-Tyne, spirit-merchant, 
_ Messss. Raine and Neth,Tompla” 
5. Howse, Wendlebury, Oxfordshire, victualler. 
Messrs. Edmunds and Jeyes, Chancery-lune, 


SATURDAY’S LONDON GAZETTE. 
BANKRUPTS. 
1. Wroe, Lordship of Tong, York, worsted-maanfacturer, 
G. Dutton, Brow ebuidien 8 Mary-ace, cheese-factor. 
4. Whitley, Da ren, ¥ viatner : 
W. Geary, N hoster. ee 
’ Steffordslire, innhkolder. # 


Attornies, 


Attornies, 


kK. Woolrich, 


©. Elbow, Ti », Me ire, i | 
ade wertom, Devonshire, ionkeeper 


-Asprew Marvew, and mapy 


and domestic. ‘I'he Ministers, in their Bill for preventiig 
Seditious, Meetings, have introduced a most singular clause, 
preventing the Electors of Westminster from assembling 
within a certain distance of Westminster Hall, and thus a. 
once identifying them with the seditious, and depriving 
them’ of a right they have enjoyed from time immemorial, 
Mr. Brovcuam made some excellent observations on the 
subject, which were. peevishly answered, as usual by Mr, 
Cansine, who took occasion of something which the 
former had said about WiLkgs, to insinuate that all leaders 
of popular reforms were vicious men. He qualified it, to 
be sure, with saying, men of such and such evil designs ; 
but this trick amounts to nothing more than saying thes 
men of evjl are men of evil;—we all know what is in- 
tended by the artifice; and though the insinuation, granting 
it even to be true, has no more to do with the right which 
the people have to recover their liberties, tham tue galldn- 
tries of a General have with his right to get a victory, (ahd 
Wickes, he it observed, never affected to read “ moral 
lessons”) yet the faet is, it is utterly false —popular [e- 
formers, in ail ages, as might be expected from the nature 
of their enthusiasm, having included some of the meg 
excelent of wankind, as in the ipsigpese of Microx, 
the ns imme- 
diately copcerned in overthrowing the ion of the 
*“legitimase” Sruarts. Major Cagrwaicat, we he- 
lieve, is such a man now-a ; 80 is Canvor; 80 ig 
the Ronee wan a his time, Koscivsxo, | ‘Thera is one 
species. of immorality in particulay, or rather wickedness, 
of which they are apt to bp free ; and that is, the havin 
no virtue but what is. perfectly selfish and prudent ; aan 
the having every vice which is negessary to render a 
man the creature of those whom he has scorned, How 
many Anti-Reformers could Mr. Canntné recall to rind, 
liable to charges of this sort of depravity?, Even Witxes’s 
licentiousness (for he was free, we believe, from the infamy 
of seducing) was po more to be compared to it, than 
something founded in what is natural and socia) cay be 
compared to something that tends to cut up all truth, con- 
fidence, and good Opinion.~—As to the clause in question, 
the Electors of Westminster will, of course, fool, it incum- 
bent upon them to notice a compliment so exceedingly 
gratuitous and summary, a . = 
~ An extraordinary ferment has been oceasioped in Paris 
by, the fe mance of a play called Germenicus, written 
by M. Aryaup, a refugee Phoapartiet, und an author ot 
repute. lours, who scems to read over the nev 
Bays lomoelf like our Cyuanirs hee? First, tad warranwd 
piewe for representation, afler expungin ° 
enotgh remained, perbans the v ‘dee te 
the author, Ril is o. Jolland, '» 
le requisite sensafion for a y-inm 
po ay ensued, svhich ia ho 
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it is evident the Revolutionary Party aredestiriing theui- 











selves, particularly at this. moment, . for-some Purpose or 


another ; at the very moment the seditious in England ex- 
wed to effect a revolution io Spafields!*An tmesnal 
nainber of pamphlets, of more than-commén vidlence 
avainst the counter-revolution, Have lately appearetl at 
Paris. Perhaps they may. be only designed to influence 
the approaching Elections; but it 1s not improbable that 
the exiled Jacobins, proscribed hy the Decree of the 24th 
of July, 1815, may suppose this a favourable moment to 
effect thelp return, and-have put forward Arnatp to open 
the way for. them, Aj least, such a conjecture is coun- 
tenanced by the following extract of a Jetter from Paris, 
dated on Monday last, and copied from a London print 
of this morning :——* The Regicides entertain serious 
hopes of being recalled. I think that would be rather 
tno violent a meastire: but it is certain, that a consicer- 
able number of them have .addressed a Petition 
to the Chamber of Deputies, in which they assert strongly 
that their banishment was an illegal act; that, in the first 
place, they are not guilty; and that if they were, they 
ought to have been tried by the ordinary tribunals. You 
may depend upon the existence of such a Petition: the 
apers, however, will not speak of it, as the Committee of 
Ptisione lave decided among themselves, that it will not 


che proper to lay it before the Chamber, on account of the 


iblic.”” 

The reader will smile at the attempt to revive correspon«- 
ing notions between meetings in this country and the 
Anti- Bourbonites; but the ebullition here mentioned was 
evidently a serious.oae, and the Bourbonites are obliged to 
call it sg, as they are not able to disguise the matter. How 
far the transpiring of Boxarartr’s Memorial may have 
affected it, we leave to the conscious pettiness of certain 


persons to conjecture. 


By the Prassels Papers of the 25th, received yesterday, 
we are informed the trial of the Editor of the Basic Spec- 
tator is concluded. ‘The Court, sceing that the passages 
pot by the aecusers contain expressions injurious to the 
ING, contrary to the respect due to the Constitution, and 
tending to excite mistrust and disanion between the inha- 
bitants of the kingdom, condemns M. de Fovere [6 two 
years’ imprisonment and the costs. The sentence, it is 
said, “ made a profound impression on the numerous 
auditors.” No doubt; and we hope they will never for- 
et it. ° 
a Covertr has really fled to America, by the way of 
Liverpool, in consequence, it is believed, of his having 





' Inctirred penaltics to an enormous amount, S publishing 


his Paper withont a stamp, and of the Stamp Office having 
commenced proceedings against him for the recovery of 
them. It is aleo whispered that he is prosecuted for his 
Address in January to the Weaver, Boys, in which he 
says, should Parliament pass laws for suspending liberty, 
rebellion must follow. He must have known of this pro- 
secution these six weeks, He has disappeared at the mo- 
ment he might have been arrested under the Habeas Cor- 

is Act{ at the moment it was expected a Revolution 


pr 
. should’ be effected at Spa-fields by the Blankétvers, &e. 
The grand pa at that place was fixed for Monday 


Tast.”—Courier.— That Mr, C. has gone to Aintrica, we 
believe, is true. Hé does not say a word in his Register 


_ Of yesterday on the subject; but the cause of lis fliglit will 
, SOOn a 


r, no doubt, 
Extract of a letter, dated. Liverpool, March 27.—“ Mr. 
Consett, and-his twé sons, are on board the Importer, ia 


” ba She cannot proceed'to séa on account of the 
wind. : 
When better subjects are wanted, we perhaps may give 
aw brief uotice of thy present Editor of the Sun sree. § \ (we feel indi 
Evening Peper. ‘The pubtisted poetry of this person ‘ eountry, where’ 
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shail then have a larger cifculation thantit has -ever a 
OTe 


obtained; and if the: Author should feel hurt at our thi 
bringing hig ancient merits.to light, lie must consgle kits. 
self in the réflection, that his Superiors in every fegnea: 
with the Poer Lavreat among thn, are subject to the. 
unpleasant eccidents.. The labou, *udeedis not @ work of 
necessity. ‘The Sun has long ceased. to harm the better 
cause’; and since it ‘has fallen into such fiippant, vulg,, 
and altogether’ impotent hands, the exposure iy not c:!|o4 
for on any other ground than that of affording some smal} 
amusement to our readers. F 

A few weeks vince, we noticed the case of an aged, ra. 
spectable, and distressed Artist, who had been thrown 
upon evil days, owing to the failure of ahonse, which was 
his debtor in aconsiderable sum. That notice—so ny. 
rous, wé fear, are the calls in these-times upon those who 
are willing to aid the unhappy,—obtained him no sort of 
aid, though a case more deserving of attention can hardly 
be imagined. “fhe Artist alluded to, among many other 
performances, has engraved'a complete Sett of the works 
of Hocarrn, and is still most willing to exercise his abili- 
hes mn any work of engraving wince his years wonld 
enable him to undertake:—Mr. Cray, priniseiler, of Lud- 
gate-hill, and Messrs. Borrow’ and Whittaker, musie- 
sellers, St. Panl’s Church-yard, will receive subscriptions 
and furnish full particulars, ' 
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Mr. Incirpon took his leave of the public, and as it ap- 
pears, at least for the present, of his country, in a benefit 
at the Opéra-House on Monday. He is going to’ sing in 
America; and we are sorry to add, that. according to the 
Address delivered on the occasion, his journey is one of 
necessity. A farewell of this. kind. is.indSed, under any 
circumstances, a melancholy busipess..« It eats up, in the 
first place, a habit :—-it deprives us, ae it were, ofa plea- 
sant personal acquaintance: we miss a voice and a face ; 
it tells us that our public as well as private pleasure may 
not only fuil us, but sfartles us with the consezousness that 
we ourselves are failing with it; for as long as a performer 
cai manage to titow outa sleut tone of so, or {fo act 10 

oungish character's, we théatre-goc7s seem to enjoy with 


‘him the exemption from old age; we recollect him wher 


we were boys; there he is still, and we seem to be boys 
still ;—-we sh dver his very corpulence, if he has any ; 
and if not, he isa Master Slender to thie last :—Lewis’s 
sort of humour, assisted by his light persoa, must have 
hel to keep: many-a play-goer evergreen. ut a fare- 
well—it is a horrid interference ;—weloeokin the stagé-glass, 
and find oat our wrinkles;—we bevin to suspect that 
there are faces younger than our own without being boyis*, 
and that older people have most likely cedsed to call us 
young Jones or young ‘Tomkins. , 

We should divert ourselves, from these, annoyances of 
our self-love by sympathiaing with the stilf drearier change 
of habits smhich the performer himself expericnees on such 
an oceasion, were Mr. Increpen about. to -leaye the 
stage altogether; but as he only leaves gong to go. to others, 


he has in this respeet the adv of us, Indeed, unle-s 
his éircunsstances be much worse than we @an suppose his 


profession to have allowed them to be (and“if 30, we c*” 
only regret them very sincerely, without meaning to make 
any impertinent lagnireved 13 situation does mot seeil 
exactly deplorable. He has had. gemen of some 
sort to the last; he gets an. excellent > at which, 
his great honour, the actors -assist with all-the spirit an¢ 
avowed fveling of friends; and he goesto a cheaper oad 
nt while com ity a freer 


sa 
ing like his powers have perbaps Y* 
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buen witnessed, and he may begin a sort of youth again 


in his veryrage. 

ret, to 
f a warm tir his belialf must alone be a great draw- 
ck to being reconciled with -his journey. But we are 
mistaken if the address delivered on Monday does uot in- 
sinuate a reason for hits deparinre. Not. quite $o reasonable 
in its spirit-as could ‘be wished. - ‘Phe tone of complaint to 
which we object is however connected with the suet 
consideration of Mr. Inctrnon’s vocal character. and upon 
this account’ we “insert ‘the lines °1n question. hey were 


} 


pletest characier to appear in was that of a sailor; and no- 
body will forget how he gave ont such songs as the Storm, 


be ‘sure; the ircumstance of his having | the 4rethusa, and the Bay of Biscay. ‘Whe vulgarity of his 


style; especially in it’s tendeney to the extremes of sweet- 
nes§ and strength, wasorelieved in these characters by an 
idea of sea hardihood and sincerity, so-as to become in it’s 
very prominence subjected to something higher than itself. 
In town parts, it! became over prominent, and little better 
than mere sturdiness and slang, asin his performance, for 
example, of Machéath ; ‘atd when he attempted to rise to 
the gentlemdn, the contradiction was devtorable. The 


enoken by Mr. Dowron, and, as the reader will easily ima- | reader, who is foml of music, may have observed that there 


gine, with great force and feeling. 

The taneful favournte of your youthfnl days, 4s 

Raised by your smiles, and nurtur d by’ your praise, 

Whem you proclain’'d, from competition free, 

Unrivatied ia his native melody— : 

Now foreed, Alas! in foreign elumes to roam, 

To seeky beyond th’ Atlantic waste, a home: 

Ere yet to England’s shore he bids adieu, 

Pours forth Gne parting, grateful stram—to vou, 

O} let the men who with him trod the stage, 

Who matk’d the promise of his earlier age— 

Who saw with jo} his talents ripen’d bloom—- 

Who hail’d his progress, and now mourn his doom— 

Sjied for euch talents lost the pitying tear, 

Whise yet they may behold their Brother here. 

ifere—where the friends who mov’d his youthful power, 

Now meet to consecrate his farewell hour :— 

Here-—where the plaudits ‘he has felt so long, 

Now, fur the last time, cheer your child of song. 

To you his claim for kindheas he preferr’d, 

Your presence shews that his appeal! was heard. 

No actors here, as actors, now attend; - 

But friends assemble.te support. a friend. 

Those friends would waft above one fervent prayer, 

One enxious wish for him who owns theireare 5 

May he, in lands where Britixh.accents sound, 

Experiesce what he felt on British grougd : 

While to his ear your longuage they impart, 

Oh, may they spdak your language to his heart. 

May all the joysowhich*here exist. ~ 

Phere walt upah tive “ebandanins Melodis?.” ‘ 
All thes ftdiick are as we found them in the papers. 
-* ™~ 2? g : | : 
Now it is‘pretty cleat, fromm thevhints abont ® = 

_ <<< “on proclaimed from cotnpetition free, 

Unrivalled-in his hative melody, 


andthe lamentation’ respecting his being compelled, in 
spiteof this, : s 


‘ ———-— in foreigti climes to roam, 
that a° sort of resentful reférence is here. made to singers 
who have got So than Mr. Inerrbom, 7 Atha te 
public, in the midst of the panegyrics reflected ack upon 
them front their proclamations in his favour, ate, in man- 
ner, teatlerly accused for having suffered this ‘Anti: British 
circumstance’ to. take res by the coniplaint, ‘besides 
begging the question, ts itself.. We.do not see, in the 
first , why Mr. Inctrpon should be so exclusively 
held up as a British singer ;—at any rate, we do not 
the & Ramen a | re inode ;—and’ in the 
second place, if the public, in spite of such’ a notion, gave 

more entot t to ot ers, sure } 
Sameera bo 

thet it may possibly imply an advancement ia the 

iligite our general opinion of Mr. 1 
d then m Up this question as come 


. 


| 


! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| or rathemebroad and slippery splash, | He 
‘ltoo of sonie sort, with & strange contrast of bi A’s, 


is a tendency in almost all singers, private as well »s public, 
when they arrive at the dignity of being-accompanied, 
to pt on a sort of notsy fierceness, and, as it were, to-bully 
the air they are singing. _It-arises perhaps in the first in- 
stance ouly from a sense of the goodness of the musie, and a 
wish to send their voices well out of their throats. We have 
witnessed it often, in company with musical friends who 
could afford to make iwnerry with each other én the infirmity 
and get rid of it; but it is curious to see how it will cuit 
up all expression, and with what a neck-stretching lofi- 
ness a singer will co through some of the tenderest or live- 
liest passages. Mr. [nctepon carried ‘this error to it’s 
extreme. He would be as nice and delicate as he eould 
manage when he was ina ‘piece of falsetto, but he appeared 
to seize with triumph the first opportunity of escaping, and 
if the end in particular of the song gave him the least ep- 
couragement, would dash out into a soit of splay-footed 
uproariousness quite defying. 

Singers ‘are not expected to be good actors; and Mr. 
Inctepon was little betier than most of them in ‘this 
respect, except that he had a certain native strait-forward- 
ness that hindered hin from being very aukward. But 
lis dialogue, tnrelieved by the natural politeness of any 
thing in the shapé of an accomplishment, was entirely 
vulgar; and ‘cénsisted of a snedor, impatient gabbling, 
a dialect 


and narrow-roned P's. _ 

Mr. Eyctxpow, in short, was a singer fine and power- 
fil in voice, with some general feeling, but little intelli- 
getice, and no polish. What he was, Nature made him ; 
and ‘such he seems always to have remained, with not 
enough genius to render art unnecessary, and yet with no 
improvement, or perhaps wish for it. ” It is a remarkable 
instance, in fact, of his natural unimprovability, arising 
most likely from intellectual deficiency, that ‘he had been 
the pupil of one of the most tasteful and intelligent musi- 
cians this country has produced,—Mr. Jackson of Exeter ; 
but it ‘should not be anita af the same fime, as a proof 
of his  aiaegs of heart, that he has the reputation 6f 

always évinced the greatest affection and reverence 
for that accomplished person. - ee ns ad 
_ ‘Now ‘what we have to say in reference to the com- 
‘mencement of our article, is this,—that We do not see how 
stieh'a singer is to be @clusively called national; still less 
iat is the’compliment paid by so calfing’him either to 
f or his countrymen. _ He may be national, inasmuch 
8 mM: Yepreea a certain portion of the rougher and 
gent Clase of Englishmen, and such as are too 
tale themselves on ‘those’ very add advanta 
Bite and nations a pack ‘of | 
er. Some of these rou, 
ond’ gre very excellent men, 
eDON among them ; bit w 
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mention that eircamstagee ; but the latter would not hear 
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tvell -of without taking. the trouble of deserving It. 


We have never found. in the course cf our own exne- | 


rience, that the rudext or sturdiest sort of ,people have 
been really the most sincere or generous, Their man- 
ners, in fact, ave a grovs failure on the social side at 
ance 5 and as to their feelings, when pat to the tes", 
wear may generally then discover the real cause of their 
affectation of sincerity. The greatest Englishmen, those 
who made Engtand what it was, and the surviving in- 
fluence of whose example has helped to keep whet re- 
mains of it, were not such people ;>—the Cnavccres, and 


Syowers, aod Happens, and Ricuarn Steers, were | 


ho such grows pretenders; the Somrases' and Anptsons 
were none such ;——and the “ gentle Suaxspearr” was the 
reverse of them, as be was of every thing else unsogial,, ua- 
groeeful, and unwise.” . 





MR... RECORDER. 

At the last Old Bailey Sessions, a young tradesman, 
named Livick, was falsely charged with felony, for making 
porchases of ¢ s ata warehouse where the shopman 
embegzied the money—the latter was of course convicted, 
but Mr. Livick was acquitted. 

A novel and extraordinary circumstance occurred-on the 
fyial. Mr. Hunt, of .Bedford-row, was concerned as soli- 
entor for Mr. Livick, Mr. Adolphus, his Counsel, being 
obliged to leave the Court at the time the Reeorder was 
summoning up the evidence, Mr. Hunt, while listening 
to the Recorder's charge to the Jury, hearing the latter had 
fiot stated a part of the evidence gi: en by a witness which was 
Juourable vo his client (namely, that upwards of 30 shawls, 

ourchased by Mr. Livick of the prosecutors, aud found at 
his house, were found lying openly on a table; and not in a 
eloset, as the Revorder misconceived the witness to have 
sail), tose aud requested the Recorder's permission to 


him, sto him, said it was very irregular, end that 
Mr. Hunt ought to know belier. Mr. Haas, feeling las 
daty to his client pargmountto this dicta. end anxiots 
that the Jucy should not remain wrongly iuformed of the 
fact, still urged the Reeorder, aud replied, “ Yonr Dord- 
ship cannot judge whether I am wrong till you hear me ;” 
but the Hucorder repelled him repeatedly, and ordered hi 
fo sit down. Mr, Hunt, finding his efforts to be hear 
were unavailing, turned to the Jury, and addressing them, 
said, “ Thea I must inform the Jury, that the greatest 
art of the shawls were not found in a closet, but openly 
wig on a table in the prisoner’s house, ‘and only two. of 
have in a closet.” Upon this the Recorder directed Mr. 
Huot to leave the Court, and ordered one of the officers 
to take Lim out, adding, thathe would send him to another 
place {rearing it is supposed, to Newgate), if he did not 
£0. r. Hunt said, “ My Lord, Iam not to be inti- 
_midated: | am zealous for my-client ; T have a sight to be 
vere as a poleite, and ‘- - go ours by force.” 
whie resumed his seat, a le rder 

a t fit wo jet him remoin, cat wand on With the charge 


to the Jury. | 
Presently alterwards, the Marshalman, Brand (one of 
“the _ptozecutors’ witpesses), hearing the Recorder state 
to the Jury that a letter written by Mr. Livick to the pro- 
gecutofs’ warehouseman, containing an order for goods, 
fo superscription upon i', when, in fact, it had, the 
ef got up, and addressing the Recorder, begged leave 






te ! agertcinen and told him the letter was di- 
rected to wards, as this witness had piven in evi- 


Th to paged at the letter, and anno 
edged it wasso, but said -it was written in ci 
faintly, and therefore he hatl not seen it. ee 


Recorder heving, received this explepation of the 


Th 
officer's. with civility, he being a witness in favour of the 
Srocicuton Naithias igen addvdies Many tend weld : 
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le honed, if there shou'd be any further misconception ;, 
evidence, he also nritht be ver:nitted to state it on the Dart 
of the prisoner, O. this the Recorder Waxed | very 
warm, and exclaited to the Officer of the Court, “ Pur, 
that ian ont.” My. Hunt said he would not go, unles, 
force weré uxedy and he would consider it an assault, [. 
therefore stood st#l till the Officer (x Constable) ey 
proached, who teok him by the arm : om which the force 
being complete, Mr. Hunt submiited to go; and on 
going out, in ansiver to some angry remarks of the 
Recorder's, said, “* My Lord, I deave the rest of the 
Court tosjndge who is wroug on this oeeasion ; and your 
Lordship willfind that you have got into the greatest rape,” 
Soltcitor of the Court was thus, while performine |i; 
duty, ju the absence of his Cownsel, tuened out of Cour 
hy a Judve,, daring a:trial upon theresult of which de. 
perided the good uame,. personal liberty and safety, an! 
dearest interests of his client “ 5 
The Reader will suppose the Recorder had dare ¢:o-) 
for his diznity on this oceasian, bat it appears he was nu 
satisfied that be had suffictent’y preserved it; for on Lig 
following day, when Me. Hunt was agai: attending thy 
Court on professional bnsiness, aK was sihing quetly 
under the Bench with Mr. Adolphus, his Coansel, thy 
Recorder suddenly caine behin) them, and (antag over to 
Mr. Adolphus fram the judzineat-seat,. sar loiidlly, "in the 
hearing of both, * Mr. Adolphus, it is.a pity you caauot 
always keep your clients sober,” " 
Unfortunately for this unprovoked attack anil mean and 
false insinuation, Mr. Adolphus, and-every other person |) 
Court to d#hom Mr. Hunt 3s known, -can vouek for ‘is 
sobriety ou that occasion ; and every acquaintanee he }o-- 
SESSES ca hin to. be tot only of sober but even of «)- 
stemions habits. z : 
Reader,— Was this decorous conduct in a Judge? Was 
it the beh:dviour of a Geitleman,. or “ the Fisglence ot 
Office ?”—one of those. * fantastic tricks,” which mau 
* dressed ipa hittle brief authority” goo often pays)“ be- 
fore Gigh Ieuan? * to redee duction. Aap? . 
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TO THE EMITOR OF THE EMAMIVER. 
Sir,—!I observe by your Paper of Sunday last, thet 
you are about to address a Letter to the Re aia: may f 
‘permitted to request you will, ina postsertpt, ask lis 


Cierk, Mae Watson, by whe authority.hevexacts 124 per 
or the 


cent. from all rewards convietions of felons, esis 
a guinea for the ticket ?—~as lil@wise, why the persons en- 
titled to the reward are appoimted to wextat sper 
house to reteive the earne week or tea dys 7 
Recorder has apportioned the amount at the Sessions 
House ?7—T am, Sir, your's "MW, Jenene, 
March 26, 1817. 4, Mountratrett, Whitechupel-ros: 
On Wednesday, an inquest was heldoat the Mitre, Beeades!!, 
on the body of €. Fowler, a yatlor, but had been ous of work 
most part of the winters oud-sinee dast Chrisimas ini poriem al- 
lowed him 3s. per week, which was the sole up -oet of his wife 
and two children, Last week his wife waa bronght tobed, aud 
the parish increased his pension on that account to %%. which he 
went to retvive on Monday; but was so weak, that a w'msv 
who attended his wife in her lying-in, went out of howam'y 
with him to the workhouse, end having received the monty, 
they were returning homes; wher he dr d down tn Gravel 
lune, and expired on the spor, He pad 2 stapence in his 
besides what he received ag above; and it isremarkable that & 
difference of opi.ion existed among.the Jury, ome being 'o ® 
verdict of—* Siarved to deatl).”” It was, however, at length de- 
cee in con sees of his eyes money in his pect 
a natu t A Verdict w | 
“ Died by the Visitation of God.” id | 






- DEA 
On-the 27th ines, at Halliferd, 
late Alderman of the Ci of Londone 
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